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The Geneva Big Four Conference 


NO POSITIVE RESULTS WERE REACHED 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered to the nation over TV and radio, Washington, D. C., November 18, 1955 


OR THE LAST three weeks I've been negotiating with 

the Russians at Geneva, and that’s quite a job. I got back 

yesterday and reported to the President yesterday and 
again today—now I'm reporting to you. 

As I expect you know, this Geneva meeting didn’t get us 
very far in negotiations and in agreements with the Soviet 
Union. In fact, it didn’t get us anywhere at ail. 

And as a result of that many questions are in the air. 

Is the spirit of Geneva dead? 

Has the risk of war increased? 

Will the cold war now resume in full vigor? 

Will the United States have to change basically its military 
and mutual security programs? 

And does this mean an end to negotiating with the Soviet 
Union? 

I'm going to try to answer those questions. 

First of all I want to recall how this Geneva conference came 
about 

I go back to last spring. Until then the Soviet Union had 
been pursuing a menacing policy. That was Stalin's line. He 
believed in trying to ride roughshod over the free nations. 

After Stalin died, that effort continued for a time. The 
Soviets made the most intense and blustering efforts to try to 
keep the Western Germans out of unity with the other West- 
ern European nations. But despite this, last May the Federal 
Republic of Germany joined NATO and the Brussels Treaty 
creating the Western European Union. 

This failure of the Soviet policy was followed by a change 
in their demeanor. Stalin's successors seemed at least super- 
ficially to want cooperative relations with the free nations and 
they made some important concessions to get this result. 

For example, for eight years they had refused to sign the 
Austrian freedom treaty. But last May they signed the treaty 


and they pulled their Red army out of Austria. They made 
their peace with Tito, who for seven years had been the target 
of the most bitter attacks because he had taken Yugoslavia 
out of the Soviet bloc. 

They moderated their propaganda and their manners. 

They made it clear they would like to sit down and talk to 
the Western nations. 


CONFERENCE AGREED UPON 

The United States responded, and it always will respond to 
any prospect, however slight, of making peace more just and 
durable. The whole nation backed that acceptance and the 
United States joined with Britain and with France and invited 
the Soviet leaders to the Summit conference at Geneva. And 
there President Eisenhower met for six days with the heads of 
the other three Governments. The purpose was to try to create 
a better atmosphere and a new impulse toward the solution of 
the problems that divide us. 

That meeting indicated a desire on all sides to end the bit- 
terness and harshness that could generate war. War, all recog- 
nized, would be a common disaster. 

And in addition, the heads of Government agreed that their 
foreign ministers should get together in October to negotiate 
about European security and the problem of Germany, to talk 
about the limitation of armament and to seek a reduction of 
barriers between the Soviet bloc and the free world. 

But the three Western leaders recognized that the value of 
the “Summit” conference would be largely determined by 
subsequent events. Thus, President Eisenhower, in his closing 
speech at the conference, said this: “Only history will tell the 
true worth and real value of our session together.” 

“The follow-through from this beginning by our respective 
Governments will be decisive,” he said, “in the measure of this 
conference.” 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Following the summit conference the United States, in co- 
operation with Britain, France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, prepared thoroughly for this foreign ministers’ con- 
ference that was to come. 

We were fully aware of the complexity of the problems 
that we faced. The summit conference itself had shown very 
deep differences on these issues for German unity and Euro- 
pean security, on disarmament and on freer contacts. Obviously 
no solutions of these problems could be accepted unless they 
took into account the legitimate interests on both sides, espe- 
cially as to security. 

Our preparations for the conference recognized this basic 
fact. The Western proposals provided the basis for real nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. 

Despite these efforts no specific agreements were reached. 


No AGREEMENTS REACHED 

Now, the explanation as I see it is this: The Soviet leaders 
appear to want certain results in terms of European security, 
in terms of disarmament and in terms of contacts of a sort. 
But they are not yet willing to pay the price needed to get 
these results. And when I say pay the price, I'm not talking 
about mere bargaining. I mean the price in doing what is in- 
herently necessary to reach the results that we all want. 

Now let me illustrate what I mean by telling you a bit 
about what happened at the conference. 

First, we talked about European security and Germany. The 
Soviet Union wanted security against a possible resurgence of 
German militarism. And this was not unreasonable in the light 
of what the Russians had suffered from the German armies 
during World War IL And the Western powers were quite 
prepared to meet the Soviet Union in this matter. 

Indeed, we made security proposals of a serious and far- 
reaching character. And perhaps the best proof of the merit of 
our proposals is the fact that the Soviet Union later came up 
with security proposals of its own that virtually copied many 
of the features of our own. 

But between our proposals and theirs there was a basic and 
decisive difference. Our proposals were based on the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. We do not believe that solid peace in Europe 
can be based on the injustice of a divided Germany. The Soviet 
proposals were based on preserving the Soviet puppet regime 
in East Germany and the indefinite division of Germany, at 
least unless Soviet control could be extended to all Germany. 

We tried very hard but in vain to get the Soviet delegation 
to discuss seriously the problem of the reunification of Ger- 
many. But when the Soviet Union came to face up to what 
that involved it balked. For obviously, if Germany were re- 
unified by free elections that would mean the end of the Soviet 
puppet regime in East Germany, for it is hated by the people 
there. 

And this fall of the East German regime would in turn have 
serious repercussions on the other satellite countries of East 
Europe. There the Soviet-controlled governments are facing 
rising pressure. Many within the satellite countries believe that 
the “spirit of Geneva” meant something for them and that 
they're entitled to more tolerance and to governments more 
responsive to the needs and aspirations of their own nation. 

So the Soviet Union while they were eager to get a treaty of 
European security said that they would not be willing to sac- 
rifice their East German regime to get it. And despite their 
explicit agreement at the summit conference that Germany 
should be reunified by free elections they made clear that they 
would keep Germany divided in order to maintain their 
regime in East Germany. 

Now some had thought that the Soviet Union might be will- 
ing to allow Germany to be reunified, if reunified Germany 
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would not enter the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. But 
the fact of the matter is that the Soviet Union made it abun- 
dantly clear that it would not permit Germany to be reunified 
by free elections even on such terms. 

So we see that although the Soviet Union doubtless wants 
a European security system to which it is a party, it is not 
willing to provide the essential prerequisite—that is, the re- 
unification of Germany in freedom. 

Now the second problem we had to discuss was the problem 
of the limitation of armament. Primary responsibility in this 
field was not with us but was with the United Nations Dis- 
armament Subcommittee. But the foreign ministers were di- 
rected to help out in that problem if they could. So we dis- 
cussed it. 

Both sides showed an eager desire to bring about the limita- 
tion of armaments. The United States wants that both as an 
aid to peace and so that economic resources can be devoted 
in greater measure to the benefit of mankind. 

But the Western nations are unwilling to agree to disarm 
unless we can agree that both sides are carrying out the agree- 
ment. That is why we insist that disarmament must be effec- 
tively supervised and controlled. 

Three times in this century the United States experience has 
shown that one-sided weakness in disarmament does not in 
fact preserve peace. The United States does not intend now 
to risk its very existence upon promises that may not be kept. 

The United States is, however, second to none in its desire 
for a safeguarded reduction of armaments. It was to make that 
more possible that President Eisenhower, at the summit con- 
ference, proposed to the Soviet Union an exchange of blue- 
prints of military establishments, and then aerial inspection 
to verify the blueprints and thereby to improve the atmosphere 
by dispelling the fear of aggressive intentions on either side. 

That concept of President Eisenhower was rejected by the 
Soviets at this Geneva conference, although they did recognize 
for the first time that aerial inspection does have some proper 
place in a control system. 

But the Soviet Union doesn't really attach the importance 
that we do to inspection and control. It continues to urge 
agreements, to do one thing or another, even though there 
would be no way to check up whether these agreements were, 
in fact, being fulfilled. 

And for that reason our discussion of disarmament was in- 
conclusive. And we left the further development of this pro- 
gram for the United Nations Subcommittee on Disarmament 

It seems that the Soviet Government feels itself unable to 
allow inspection and control which, if it is to be adequate, 
would open up their society—a society which is still largely 
based on secretiveness. And so the Soviet Union, while un- 
doubtedly wanting the immense benefits that could come from 
reduction of armaments, is not yet willing to pay the price of 
submitting itself to the safeguards which would make this dis- 
armament feasible. 

And the third and the final item on our agenda was the 
development of contacts between the East and the West. The 
Western powers put forward seventeen proposals each of a 
concrete nature. Many of these would have involved a freer 
exchange of ideas, of information and news. 

Every one of those proposals the Soviet delegation rejected. 
It was willing to have some contacts which would enable it 
to garner technical know-how from other countries. It was will- 
ing to send and to receive persons under conditions which it 
could closely control. But it reacted most violently against 
anything that smacked of the elimination of barriers to a freer 
exchange of ideas. It abhorred the introduction into the Soviet 
bloc of thoughts that might be contrary to the official doctrine 
of the Soviet Communist party. 
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So, we reached no agreement on this topic. 

The reason again is clear. We believe that human contacts 
are designed, not to serve governmental purposes, but to enable 
the members of the human family to have the understanding 
and the knowledge of each other which is a foundation for 
durable peace. But after a generation of fanatical indoctrina- 
tion, the Soviet rulers can hardly bring themselves to loosen 
their existing thought controls so as to permit a freer contact 
with the free world. 

Now on al] these matters to be dealt with at Geneva we 
tried to negotiate seriously with the Soviet Union. We wanted 
to reach constructive agreements if that could be done. But 
we were not prepared to reach agreements at the expense of 
the aspirations or the security of the American people or our 
partners. Neither were we willing to make so-called “agree- 
ments’ which were really meaningless. 

So when the Soviet Union showed itself unwilling to nego- 
tidte seriously we came away without agreement. 

It would have been perfectly easy to make some apparent 
agreements with the Soviet Union. In fact, they made it clear 
that they wanted some agreement of that kind. But those 
agreements wouldn't have had any real content. They would, 
perhaps, have given an illusion of a meeting of the minds 
where in fact none existed. 

The three Western powers stood steadfastly against that 
kind of a performance. Perhaps in so doing we were not wholly 
without merit. It showed our confidence in our own strength 
and in the steadfastness of our own people. And in that respect, 
this conference may, perhaps, have improved the prospects for 
a real agreement sometime in the future. 


THE “SPIRIT OF GENEVA” 

Now I am going to turn to some of the questions—to all of 
the questions in fact—which I asked at the beginning of this 
talk: 

First, does this second Geneva conference end the “spirit 
of Geneva?” 

The answer to that question depends upon what one means 
by the phrase “the spirit of Geneva.” Some felt that the spirit 
of Geneva was a magic elixir which would of itself solve all 
the great problems of the world. Obviously, it isn’t that. Any 
such view was doomed to disillusionment. 

That was never the view of the President nor myself. And, 
indeed, we constantly warned against that view. President 
Eisenhower, before he went to Geneva, said this conference— 
the summit conference—would be a beginning, not an end. 

And at that summit conference he said that i:s value could 
only be judged by what happened afterwards. And after he 
came back and talked to the American people he said that the 
acid test of the summit conference would begin when the 
foreign ministers met. 

Well, we've had that testing and as far as it’s gone it has 
shown that the Soviet leaders would like to have at least the 
appearance of cooperative relations with the Western nations. 
But it has shown that they are not yet ready to create the indis- 
pensable conditions for a secure peace. 

And also it must be said that they have seriously set back the 
growth of any confidence that the free world can justifiably 
place on Soviet promises. They did this by refusing to nego- 
tiate, even, for the reunification of Germany to which they 
had explicitly agreed last July. 

However, it does seem that they do not want to revert to 
the earlier reliance on threats and invectives. In that respect 
the “spirit of Geneva” still survives. 


HoT oR COLD WAR 
And now the second question: has the outcome of the 
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second Geneva conference increased the risk of general war? 

At the summit conference President Eisenhower said that 
he thought that that conference made it less likely that there 
would be open war between our countries. I can say this to 
you: nothing that happened at-the foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence at Geneva requires a change in that estimate. So that 
aspect of the Geneva spirit also remains. For that we can be 
thankful. 

Now the third question: do the events of the last three 
weeks mean that the “cold war” is going to be resumed in 
full vigor? 

Of course this expression the “cold war” is a very loose 
expression and this must be said: There are, of course, sharp 
differences between the objectives of the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. We believe in justice for all and in the right of 
nations to be free and the right of individuals to exercise their 
God-given capacity to think and to believe in accordance to 
the dictates of their minds and conscience. We shall not cease 
to pursue these objectives or ever make a so-called peace which 
compromises those objectives. 

However, these great purposes which have been characteris- 
tic of our nation since its founding can be and will be pursued 
by us without resort to violence or without resort to the use 
of hatred or perversion of truth which are characteristic of war. 
It is Our purpose to continue to seek friendship and under- 
standing of the Russian people as a whole and to use truth as 
the instrument of our national policy. 

It follows from that that the “cold war” in the sense of 
peaceful competition will inevitably go on. The spirit of 
Geneva could not and did not change that fact. Moreover, we 
must assume that the Soviet Union will continue its efforts 
by means short of war to make its system prevail as it has done 
in the past. We can, however, hope that this competition will 
not entail the same hostility and animosity that so defiled the 
relations in the past between us. 

And now for the fourth question: 

Will the United States have radically to revise its programs 
for defense and mutual security? 

The answer to this is no. We have not lowered our guard 
on the basis of Soviet promises and we did not do so because 
of the summit conference. Our security programs, which are 
bipartisan in character, are designed to meet the peril as long 
as it continues. 

We're on what we call a long-haul basis. Our military 
strength must be based upon the capability of the Soviet bloc 
and it cannot vary with their smiles or with their frowns. We 
shall reduce our own military strength only as the Soviéts 
demonstrably reduce their own. Hence the outcome of the 
Geneva conference does not require us to alter the general 
scope of our programs. Their general order of magnitude can 
be as planned. 


HOLD FAST 


Our steady policies have proved their worth. We believe in 
holding fast and in reinforcing that which has proved good. 

And now for the fifth question: 

Does this last Geneva conference mean an end to future 
negotiations with the Soviet Union? 

It need not be an end and neither the President nor I 
believes it will be an end. Of course, it would be foolish to 
attempt new negotiations if everything remains as it was when 
this last conference came to an end. 

But we know that conditions change, because change is the 
law of life. 

At this Geneva conference the Soviet Union had to face up 
concretely to the cost of achieving the larger results which it 
Says it wants in terms of European security and in terms of 
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CARLOS CASTILLO ARMAS 


disarmament and in terms of increased contacts between the 
East and the West. 

And on this occasion no positive results were reached. But I 
recall that President Eisenhower, after returning from Geneva, 
said that he was “profoundly impressed with the need for all 
of us to avoid discouragement merely because our own pro- 
posals, our own approaches, and our own beliefs are not always 
immediately accepted by the other side.” 

And he pointed to the difficulty of bridging the wide and 
the deep gulf between individual liberty and regimentation 
and between the concept of man as made in the image of God 
and the concept of man as a mere instrument of the state. 

That gulf has created obstacles so great that they could not 
be overcome by this recent Geneva conference. 


WASTE OF EFFORT DENIED 


But that does not mean that our efforts at that conference 
were wasted. Our proposals were basically sound and they re- 
spected the legititnate interests of all. And when the solutions 
come they will build upon the principles which we there 
sought to apply. 

The Soviets pride themselves on being realists. They've 
shown in the past that they will adapt their policies to facts 
and realities once they recognize them. 

We believe that the free nations, by maintaining and 
strengthening their unity, can make it apparent to the Soviet 
Union that solutions such as we proposed are in its real 
interest and will benefit the Soviet Union more than the local 
and the temporary advantages to which they now seem to 
attach such overriding importance. 

Of course, the Soviets won't change their policies if they 
think the free world is going to fall apart. That is why con- 
tinuation of the present partnership of the independent nations 
is indispensable for a peaceful solution of present problems. 

It is vital to all free nations, including ourselves, clearly to 
understand this basic truth. 

I'm happy to be able to make a good report about this 
partnership. 

In Paris, before the Geneva conference, we had a very useful 
session of the North Adantic Council. Virtually all of the 
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foreign ministers of the fifteen member countries came to it. 
And that meeting served further to cement the unity repre- 
sented by the council. 


EUROPEAN UNITY BEING PUSHED 

And while I was in Europe I consulted also with leaders 
of the movement to develop still further the unity of Europe 
This movement, I’m glad to say, is again becoming vigorous. 
And I had a good many talks in various countries of Europe 
with various leaders there and I found that we were working 
together and we're building increasing fellowship and under- 
standing between us. 

At Geneva, at the conference itself, there was the closest 
personal working relations between the British Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Macmillan, and the French Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Pinay, and myself. And we worked very closely with the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Republic of Germany where they 
were concerned. 

This spirit of fellowship, which fortifies our common effort 
in a common cause, is one of the important byproducts of 
the Geneva conference. 

This statement that I am making to you tonight follows— 
as I've indicated—an extended conference with President 
Eisenhower. And he has authorized me to say here tonight that 
he fully shares the evaluation which I have made as to the 
Geneva conference and as to the impact of that conference 
upon our national policies. That evaluation stems from the 
President's ruling and life purpose for a fair, just and durable 
peace for the world, a purpose which I share and which with 
him I try to implement. 

And now, in closing let me read from my verbatim notes 
of the conference at Gettysburg this morning 

As I was leaving the President turned to me and said this 

“I know that no setback, no obstacle to progress will ever 
deter this Government and our people from the great effort to 
establish a just and durable peace. Success may be long in com 
ing, but there is no temporal force so capable of helping to 
achieve it as the strength, the might, the spirit of 165,000,000 
free Americans. In striving toward this shining goal, this coun 
try will never admit defeat.” 


Peace and International Security 


THE AWAKENING OF THE DEMOCRATIC CONSCIENCE OF THE PEOPLES 
By CARLOS CASTILLO ARMAS, President of Guatemala 


Delivered before the General Assembly, United Nations, New York, November 3, 1955 


R. PRESIDENT, Representatives: 
It is a privilege for me to visit the headquarters 
of the United Nations and reaffirm before the 
General Assembly, on this tenth anniversary year of its 
foundation, our attachment to the principles of the Charter, 
our faith in what the United Nations is doing to safeguard 
international peace and security, and our gratitude for the 
efforts it is making to satisfy the aspirations of the peoples 
for freedom, justice and well-being. 

This message of confidence and admiration is the greeting 
the people of Guatemala and its Government extend to the 
United Nations. 

When Guatemala subscribed to the Charter of the United 
Nations she only followed the purposes and principles of her 
own people. Guatemala does not spare and will not spare 
efforts to fulfill the obligations imposed by the Charter. 


We believe in the necessity and possibility of strengthening 
international harmony and co-operation. We believe that no 
effort must be withheld to maintain and preserve them. But we 
are also convinced that peace must be just if its stability is to 
be insured. The preservation of peace requires constant vigi- 
lance and a firm resolution to defend it wherever it is threat- 
ened. 

The new signs of the international horizon suggest that 
neither governments nor states can remain insensible to the 
awakening of the democratic conscience of the peoples or to 
their ardent desire for peace and international security. Ac 
cordingly, the international conduct of states must be adjusted 
to the pressure of the world’s political interests, so as to pro- 
vide for the legal phenomenon of peaceful coexistence 

Coexistence does not, however, mean the renunciation of 
principles, or appeasement, or the acceptance of injustice. It 
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merely means a recognition of the fact that, as M. Spaak, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Belgium, so dramatically ex- 
pressed it at the San Francisco commemorative meeting, the 
alternative to coexistence is breach of the peace, armed con- 
flict, world conflagration, and, given the means of destruction 
which man now has at his disposal, the greatest attack on the 
very existence of civilization and al] mankind of which man 
has ever been able to conceive. 

Coexistence is an indispensable preliminary step to inter- 
national harmony, but this realistic judgment must never be 
understood as recognition of the perpetuation of injustice or 
of the subjugation of peoples. It implies, therefore, a renunci- 
ation of force and subversion, of war and oppression, but this 
renunciation must not restrict the peoples’ sacred right to 
freedom and their final remedy of rebellion. 


WEAPON CONTROL 


Guatemala will, therefore, support all efforts to achieve 
a sincere and honest understanding among all states, and 
particularly among the great powers, so as to promote a 
peaceful solution of international! differences, excluding resort 
to violence. Guatemala views with the greatest interest and 
fully endorses the efforts of the United Nations to achieve the 
control of nuclear weapons; similarly, it supports the inter- 
national endeavor to insure that atomic energy is used for 
peaceful purposes conducive to the development of all activi- 
ties designed to promote man's well-being. 

Fear and mistrust among the nations and their respective 
governments represent a danger to peace. In view of these 
considerations, the new international atmosphere imposes 
certain inescapable obligations on al] nations. 

In the first place, a renewed and continuous effort must be 
made to demonstrate by deeds our unshakable purpose to live 
at peace with other nations and to respect the domestic sov- 
ereignty of others, renouncing any policy of international 
subversion 

Secondly, no manifestation of a change or improvement of 
policy or attitude in international! affairs must be rejected out 
of prejudice, or out of hand, without careful study and mature 
consideration, no matter in what quarter the manifestation 
occurs. Lastly, the same attitude of constant vigilance must at 
all times be maintained, so that we may be able to display our 
confidence when the deed and attitudes of others deserve it. 

I could not let this opportunity pass without making special 
reference to colonial problems. These have been a constant 
concern of my country, and on the initiative of Guatemala, the 
ninth Inter-American Conference adopted a resolution which 
aims at completing the framework of American independence. 
Furthermore, this Assembly has elected Guatemala to a seat in 
the Trusteeship Council. 

We are grateful for the distinction you have conferred 
upon my country and proud, for the anti-colonialist sentiments 
of my people have inspired the Governments of Guatemala 
traditionally to uphold its principles and ideals in this matter 
and to defend them vigorously, although in a spirit of under- 
standing, in the international sphere. 

In carrying out this task, Guatemala will strive to insure 
that it can never be said of the United Nations that its 
contribution to the solution of these urgent problems was 
too little or too late. 

The United Nations and its members have also undertaken 
to strive, both within and outside the organization, to pro- 
mote the well-being of mankind. The peoples of the world 
are entitled to expect that their leaders will spare no etiort to 
remove the obstacles to, and to promote, their economic, 
social, cultural and political development. 
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Ir would not be appropriate on this occasion to assess the 
work of the United Nations during the first ten years of its 
existence. That task was ably and realistically accomplished 
by the states which took part in the commemorative session 
at San Francisco and their findings have strengthened the 
hopes which mankind has placed in the organization. 

It may, however, be appropriate to inform you that Guate- 
mala not only shares the ideals and purposes of the United 
Nations but is determined to give effect to them at the 
national level. The integrated development of Guatemala is 
proceeding in close co-ordination with the efforts of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

In the declaration of Antigua, signed by the Governments 
of the Central American states in August of this year, we 
declare that by democracy, our peoples understand not merely 
a system of government, but also a type of social organization 
based on human dignity, the equality of all persons before 
the law, their right to live, the need to insure their individual 
and collective welfare and enjoyment of civil, economic, poli- 
tical and cultural freedom, based also on freedom of con- 
science, thought and the press, toleration and understanding, 
representative government lawfully emanating from the 
people, the responsibility of those in authority, and all the 
other principles and rights contained in the American declara- 
tion of the rights and duties of man and the universal declara- 
tion of human rights. 

The social policy of our Government is based on the Phila- 
delphia declaration, signed in 1944 by the states members of 
the International Labor Organization. The social legislation 
and labor code in force in Guatemala acknowledge these 
principles and are faithful to international obligations, in 
particular the I. L. O. convention on freedom of association 
and protection of the right to organize. 

In agricultural policy, we have also turned our eyes to the 
United Nations and its reports and technical studies on the 
question are studied with special care by the Guatemalan 
Government, which is fully alive to the need for land reform, 
free of all political demagogy and personal opportunism. The 
agrarian statute, provisionally in force, lays down the principle 
of social justice in its first fundamental principle, which says, 
and I quote: 

“Every Guatemalan shall be entitled to fully guaranteed 
private ownership of the land necessary to insure the economic 
subsistence of himself and his family. Property created in 
virtue of this principle shall be considered as a family estate 
and shall enjoy every protection and assistance.” 

In addition to our programs of social development and wel- 
fare there is the problem of the economic development of my 
country, to which the close co-operation between the United 
Nations and my Government has given a new meaning. 


INCOME RISES 

For us, economic advancement consists not merely in 
material expansion, but in an improvement in the general 
well-being of the population, as evidenced by a steady increase 
in real per capita income and a concomitant domination of 
the present great discrepancies in the distribution of the in- 
come of the rural and urban populations, so that the majority 
of the inhabitants may enjoy the benefits of civilization and 
culture. 

Accordingly, our economic policy is based on international 
or national measures to increase production and consumption, 
avoid serious economic fluctuations, achieve the economic and 
social advancement of the underdeveloped areas, and promote 
stability of prices and international trade, all with a view to 
turning productive resources to best account. 
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The technical assistance provided by the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies to assist the economic development of 
our countries has found concrete expression in programs, such 
as the Central American economic integration program, which 
are already well under way. The Economic Commission for 
Latin America has given us valuable help by studying and 
Carrying out plans for the economic integration of the Central 
American Isthmus. 

I think there could be no better opportunity than the 
present to express the gratitude of the people and Government 
of Guatemala to the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies for the cooperation they have afforded my country, and 
especially to UNICEF, on behalf of the children of Guatemala, 
for the noble task which it performs. 

My Government has been at special pains to protect and 
insure full, free and unrestricted expression of thought, because 
it regards this as the symbol and safeguard of all freedoms and 
the decisive characteristic of true democracy. 

On its behalf, I wish to take advantage of this auspicious 
occasion to express my confidence that the United Nations, 
while giving careful consideration to the covenants on human 
rights, will see its way to concluding the conventions to protect 
and guarantee freedom of information in all countries on 
which work has already begun. 

A free world demands free thought. The fundamental rights 
and freedoms of persons and peoples cannot flourish in an 
atmosphere of persecution and restriction of thought. 

It is with deep satisfaction that I inform the Assembly that 
the Central American republics, namely Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Guatemala, animated by 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations and of the 
Organization of American States, have established the Organ- 
ization of Central American States, with the object of prepar- 
ing the way for a union of these separated units of the ancient 
Central American federation through brotherly cooperation, 
economic and cultural integration, the removal of the barriers 
separating them, the strengthening of the ties between them 
and the development of the latent aspirations for unification 
of the peoples of the Central American Isthmus. 

In August of this year, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the five Central American states met in the city of Antigua, 
Guatemala, and approved, among other important resolutions, 
the statute of the secretariat general of the Organization of 
Central American States and the structure of its most im- 
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portant working organs; they also elected its first secretary 
general, who assumed his functions on 14 October, 1955. 


SOLIDARITY 

The Central American republics are thus giving a practi- 
cal example of solidarity and international cooperation, repos- 
ing on solid foundations and aimed at concrete objectives. The 
five republics embodied their aspirations for unification in the 
Antigua, Guatemala, declaration, to which I have already re- 
ferred, which restates their common desire to unite their efforts 
for their common welfare and the re-creation of the Central 
American fatherland and enunciates the democratic rules under 
which the five signatory states shall live together. 

There is one other aspect of our organization’s work to 
which I must refer, in order to satisfy an unspoken but fervent 
wish of my fellow countrymen: the matter of human rights 
and respect therefor. 

Guatemala believes that whatever may be the differences in 
the ideologies of political systems of government or in eco- 
nomic or social structures, the paramount consideration is 
respect for the integrity and dignity of the human person 
Guatemala also believes that, whatever political and social 
vicissitudes may befall a government or nation, the human 
person is supreme and the respect it deserves should be guar- 
anteed internationally as well as at the national level. 

In our opinion, the strengthening of democratic institutions 
is one of the most efficient means of insuring the fullest 
respect for human rights. In this struggle, all help is welcome 
and the United Nations has a great responsibility. 

Guatemala will always keep open her doors for anyone who 
may wish to visit her and confirm the material and spiritual 
progress of a people who strive to live in full accord with the 
principles that inspire the United Nations. 

Underlining that my visit coincides with the commemora- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the United Nations, I am 
pleased to note that the balance-sheet of ten years of work 
is completely favorable. The route traversed and the successes 
achieved are excellent auguries for the overcoming of weak- 
nesses and failures. 

In these ten years it has been possible to safeguard peace, 
despite the cold war and despite points of danger. It can be 
assured that in the next ten years that peace will be consol- 
idated through the rule of justice for the well-being of 
humanity. 
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THERE IS A LOT OF IGNORANCE AROUND THE COUNTRY 
By W. STUART SYMINGTON, Senator of Missouri, former Secretary of the Aw Force 
Delivered before The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, September 30, 1955 


'M MIGHTY glad to be here in Chicago today. I was 
thinking that at one time I used to see more moving pic- 
tures here than anyone who came to Chicago. After 1929, 

when we had that slight reaction in the market, I was building 
radio sets. Naturally, this was before I got into the electrical 
business, and I came out here to try to make a deal with Sears, 
Roebuck. General Wood used to say, “Come back tomorrow.” 
So I'd come up here and see this movie and that movie, and 
go back the next day. I finally made a deal with him. Later 
on, as we got moving, I'd come back to Chicago and try to 
get a little advance, and they'd say, “Come back tomorrow,” 
so I'd go out and see some movies again. Incidenzally, if I got 
any money, I'd give it to Ross Siragusa for transformers which 


I bought from him. At that time he didn't have any more 
money than I did. In fact, I think Ross had a little less, but 
I'll admit now that it’s different. 

I'm not going to talk very long. There are a lot of things 
I could have talked about, but the way the world is, you can't 
say what you're going to talk about in advance, because things 
happen so fast. 

I think I started out by saying, “While we are losing air 
power to the Soviets...” Now I've got one here, “Air power 
and a balanced budget,” and I might well have said, “If we 
are going to get out of this world problem, we'd better get 
started giving the people the facts.” 

In any case, what worries me as much as anything else in 
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this country is ignorance on the part of the people about a lot 
of the facts which we get, incidentally, as members of the 
Congress. There is a lot of ignorance around the country. 

Perhaps you have heard the story about the fellow (I'll 
make one poison remark, if I may—this happened in a Re- 
publican state, in the mountains) whose boy was going to 
school. It was in a one-room schoolhouse. One day the teacher 
announced, “Now we'll talk about one of the great documents 
of American history, the Declaration of Independence. Let's 
talk about who signed it. Johnnie, we'll start with you. Who 
did sign it?” Johnnie said, “How the h—! do I know?” And 
they got into an argument. She said, “You shouldn't talk like 
that in front of the girls in the class.” They got into more of 
an argument. She took him by the hand to his house down 
the road, where Johnnie's father was leaning up against the 
side of the house, smoking 

The teacher told the whole story. Johnnie's father got up 
and put his pipe down and said, “Johnnie, we is poah people, 
and we is ignorant people, but we is proud people, and if you 
signed that damned thing, you say so now.” 

J would rather talk without notes, but the press doesn’t like 
that, so I have some stuff that I want to read here. Before 
getting into that, I would just like to mention a little of the 
background on which I make these remarks. 


BACKGROUND 


First, as you all know, I had the same feeling about the 
importance of air power in the Democratic Administration. 
The man responsible for giving me that feeling is here today. 
Incidentally, quite a few of my good friends are in the audi- 
ence, but I didn’t have nerve enough to ask all of them to sit 
up here when they asked me if I wanted to have them at the 
head table. I want to say I appreciate your coming. And, Megg, 
you're certainly one of them. I'm talking about Merrill Meigs, 
who—along with Bill Knudsen and Bob Lovett—sent me to 
England in 194] 

When I got over there, I found a beaten country. I had 
been in England in 1937, and at that time they didn’t want to 
talk about Hitler. They were rather pleased with some of the 
things he was doing. Their worry (and I'm talking about the 
leaders of the government, all but a few) was about Com- 
munism in the French Army. In effect, they thought that Ger- 
many was forming a bulwark for them against Communism. 
But in any case, they were beaten when I went back there 
in 4] 

I “snuck” up the side of Spain and France, with the Germans 
controlling the eastern part of the Atlantic by air. Well, they 
weren't raising their horses like they were in 1937; they were 
eating their horses, and praying that we'd get in the war. We 
got in, and bailed them out. They fought well and magnifi- 
cently. They are courageous people—don't misunderstand me. 
But they let their guard down against the Nazis. 

We did the same thing in the Pacific. We didn’t know the 
Japs had thousands of Zero fighters; we didn’t know they 
had one, and we paid an awful lot for it. Incidentally, they 
were fighting in China at that time, and they let their boys 
die in old, worn-out crates, rather than to show the Zeros they 
flushed against our fighters at Pear! Harbor and later. 

We had a war, and after it was over, we busted our necks 
to break up our military force. | think we were completely 
ostrich-like in our approach to the problem. The result was 
that we had Korea 

When we went into Korea, these people whom we appar- 
ently hold in contempt (and I hold them in intellectual con- 
tempt, and, heaven knows, I hold any atheist in contempt, 
but I have never held them in scientific or technical contempt ) 
were better equipped. After all the lessons of World War II, 
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when we went into Korea, they had better fighter planes than 
we did. Incidentally, we had to borrow fighter planes from 
Canada in order to defend the outskirts of our perimeter 
against the Communists. 

Now, I am a business man, or at least I was in the dear, dead 
days, but I am not an orator. ] never know which is inductive 
or which is deductive reasoning. When I was studying reason- 
ing, we used to get a lot of facts and draw conclusions. In 
Washington (which someone described as the only insane 
asylum in the world run by the patients) they are doing it 
another way—they draw a lot of conclusions and from those 
conclusions they interpolate facts. I want you all to know that 
to the best of my ability, these are facts that 1 am giving you 
this afternoon. 

THE FACcTs 

True unification of the various services and departments in 
the Department of Defense could save five billion dollars in 
the annual cost of our national defense without reducing our 
military strength, and that would guarantee balancing the 
budget and, incidentally, should enable some tax reductions. 

Unification of the services was the purpose of the National 
Security Act of 1947, but because we have failed to achieve 
that end, we are now spending vast sums of money to per- 
petuate an ever-growing bureaucracy in the Pentagon. In addi- 
tion, while we continue to build obsolete weapons used in 
past wars, we neglect the development and production of 
weapons which are sure to be used in any possible future 
world war. 

How many people realize in this country today that in spite 
of all the talk about reducing the cost of government during 
this Administration, that it is all done at the expense of our 
national defense, because, whereas during the fiscal years of 
1954-'55-'56, there have been cuts totaling almost 8 billions 
of dollars in defense expenditures, the record shows that the 
cost of running the rest of the federal government has in- 
creased almost 4 billion dollars. 

Recently the Hoover Commission, headed by former Presi- 
dent Hoover, stated that 2 billion dollars annually could be 
saved by reorganization alone in the Pentagon. And that 
report did not embrace the service competition now going 
on with respect to weapons systems. 

As you know, when we got the Unification Act, we had two 
branches of the service, and the theory was that we were to 
get one. 


WHERE YOUR TAX DOLLAR GOES 


I remember when Spaatz thanked the President for creating 
a third service. He said, “I don’t want three services. 1 want 
one.” So, instead of getting one, we have four, maybe five, 
and there are applications for a sixth and seventh. We have 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and, in accordance with 
the predictions of the late great Jim Forrestal, we've got a 
great new department instead of that little thing that was 
planned in the Department of Defense. And now the Com- 
mandant of the Marines sits on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
addition to that, we have a new suggestion that all purchasing 
be taken away from the services and put into a sixth situation, 
which would be the buying. And then, finally, the missile 
picture isn’t very happy, as the services fight like tigers to get 
their positions in that, so the suggestion is that we start a 
Manhattan Project and take that out. 

Well, gentlemen, that’s where your money is going. Eighty- 
four cents of your tax dollar goes for past, present or possible 
future wars, and 61 cents goes to run the Pentagon Building, 
of every tax dollar you pay today. 

When I was first in the Defense Department, we had eight 
secretaries. Maybe that wasn’t enough, but that was enough to 
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fight and win the greatest war in the history of the world. 
How many do you think we have today? Everyone wants a 
private car and private airplane, in case they want to take a 
jaunt over the week end. How many do you think we have 
gone to, from those eight? The answer is that we have 31 
in the Pentagon today. 

Somebody said the other day, “Don't worry if you're a civil 
service employee and are discharged, because you can pick up 
a job as a secretary.” 

SOVIET AIR PROGRESS 

I predict there will be a showdown between the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress in the next session as to just what 
the facts are about the relative strength of Communist air 
power against that of the United States. 

A recent article by Joseph Alsop, military analyst, about the 
Killian report, says that report states the Communists may be 
expected to be ahead of us in the air-atomic weapons race 
in the period 1960-1965. Incidentally, that Killian report was 
prepared by Dr. Killian, president of MIT. and Charlie 
Thomas, president of Monsanto Chemical, and former presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society. I haven't seen the 
report, but if that is what they said, it verifies my belief, and 
I have been a missile picture hobbyist for the last eight years 

A recent article by General Thomas Phillips, military analyst, 
states, “The Soviet Union is in the process of surpassing the 
United States in quantity and quality of all types of aircraft.” 
Tommy Phillips is one of the best writers we have on that 
subject today. 

In last week’s Newsweek, General Carl Spaatz, the chief of 
staff and Eisenhower's right-hand man for air in Europe, per- 
haps the world’s greatest living expert on air warfare, stated, 
“The nation which gets the intercontinental ballistic missile 
first will have the world at its mercy as long as possession is 
exclusive.” 

So today we are not talking about theories. This is practical 
and vital, this question of Soviet Communist progress in the 
air. It is vital to our national security. The people of this 
country have every right to be told officially the facts about 
Communist progress in air power which have been released 
officially in many other countries. 

How can the Department of Defense justify optimistic pub- 
lic utterances about our advantage in relative strength as 
against that of the Communists, when the implications of some 
of these statements are directly contrary to information pre- 
sented to the Congress when the Defense Department seeks 
military appropriations? 

The Communists are closing the gap of our over-all power 
advantage—a fact that would be crystal-clear if Defense De- 
partment officials would publish the figures as to their produc- 
tion and our production that have been given the Congress 
It has been universally conceded that for some time the Com- 
munists are already far stronger than the free world on the 
ground and under the sea. As you know, the Secretary of the 
Navy stated that they have got 400 submarines. That is hun- 
dreds more than Hitler had, and a great many more than we 
had. They have 175 divisions; we've got 15—as planned as 
of next June Ist. That doesn’t count any of the Communist 
divisions of China, nor does it count any divisions of their 
satellites. 

Unless we are planning to throw ourselves on the mercy 
of the Kremlin, therefore, why are we giving them this oppor- 
tunity to also surpass us in the air? 

RED DANGER 

In five of the seven categories of airpower—fighters, light 
bombers, medium bombers, heavy bombers, missiles, trained 
personnel and bases—the Communists are certainly ahead in 
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some, probably in four. We are certainly ahead in one, prob 
ably three. 

In this, the richest country in the history of the world, after 
taxes (and I don't like to pay taxes, but I will say “after 
taxes”) why are we thereby risking our heritage of courage 
and our birthright of freedom? Who wants to be the richest 
man in the graveyard? 

But money can be saved under the right policies. Servic 
integration in preparation for the war we pray will never come 
would be comparable to the reorganization of any large busi 
ness, and would give us a balanced budget without reducing 
our military strength. Unless we achieve the economy of such 
an integration, the only possible justification for further 
reductions in defense expenditures at this time would be either 
certain evidence that the Communists have forsaken their 
plans for world conquest, or proof that their military strength 
is waning. No one has produced any such evidence, and it is 
becoming more and more obvious that their already great 
military strength is increasing by the hour 

INCREASED TENSION 

Except for those who indulge in the luxury of wishful chink 
ing, no one can translate recent friendly gestures into trust 
worthy evidence of peace. Nothing happened at Geneva to 
ease materially the world tensions of Formosa or Indo-China 
or South Korea. In fact, since Geneva—a great job done by 
a great President—some world tensions have increased, be 
tween the French and the natives of North Africa, and even 
between three NATO partners, Greece, Turkey and Britain, 
over Cyprus. 

Have you noticed what has been going on in Egypt lately? 
In order to protect themselves against Israel, they have made 
a deal whereby they are going to buy arms, ammunition, MIG 
15 planes from Russia. What does that mean? The British 
have pulled out of the Suez Canal. They have the right to go 
back in case of trouble. It simply means that Soviet Com 
munists now are going to be on the Suez Canal very shortly 
showing the Egyptians how to shoot their ammunition and 
how to fly the MIG 15's and possibly the MIG 17, and maybe 
even newer Russian fighters 

I can remember when I was Secretary of Air under Jim 
Forrestal, the Secretary of Defense. He said, “The worst thing 
that can ever happen to us, in my opinion’—and he was a 
great student of geographical history—‘would be for the 
Communists to get on the Mediterranean.” And if this story 
is true in the papers this morning, that’s where they are today 

This spring Moscow fly-overs of the new Communist long 
range jet bombers, along with their advanced jet fighters and 
turbo-prop bomber—the latter not even in development in 
this country—could have formed no basis for further reduction 
in Our Own air strength 

Last June 15th, when replying to Congressional questioning 
about rapid Soviet long-range jet bomber production, General! 
Nathan Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, fully recog 
nized Soviet productive ability. At that time he stated, “W« 
could not have done it, but they did it.” Now, 
the two greatest production cities in the United States, isn't 


in this one of 


that a fine statement to make about what we are doing with 
respect to protecting our air power’ This is the greatest pro 
duction country in the world. How could this able Genera! 
member of the Joint Chiefs, make a statement like that? 

The answer is that, based on the quantity and quality of 
planes the Communists are turning out, he knows th 


§ country 
is not making an adequate effort to st iy ahead of them 
FACTS WITHHELD FROM PUBLIC 
Somebody told me that General Gruenther came out here 
and made a talk last week, and said a lot of things. They said 
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What you think apparently doesn't agree with what he 
thinks.” I worked for many years with Al Gruenther, and | 
respect him, but I don’t think for a minute he can come out 
here with a blackout on news established in the Pentagon and 
tell you anything that deviates from policy. If you do think 
o, remember with happened to General Ridgway, and remem- 
ber what happened to Admiral Carney. 

General Twining should know that our “business as usual’ 
ipproach is well illustrated in recent repeated instructions to 
urcraft manufacturers to eliminate overtime. The purpose 
of such an overtime directive is, ot course, to keep expenses 
down-—a worthy intention—but the results have contributed 
to small-scale output with added unit costs, and weakened 
relative defense strength as against the Communists 

We are also losing the technological battle which is so vital 
in this air-atomic age. I'm glad that Louis Strauss, chairman 
of the AEC, brought that up. I read it this morning, but | 
think it came out a little before 

In 1950 the United States graduated 40,000 technically 
trained students. In 1954 this number dropped to 20,000. The 
Soviets graduated 28,000 in 1950, and 54,000 in 1954. Again, 
we have taken no practical steps to correct this situation. The 
people haven't been properly informed about it 

Only last week an article quoted the president of one of the 
nation’s greatest corporations, a former president of the 
American Chemical Society, as saying, “Science is suffering 
from sterility from an inability to beget sufficient heirs, be- 
cause few people actually understand what we do.” 

In England a member of their government said recently, 

The popular picture of the scientist lends itself to the basic 
totalitarian tricks which exploit the insecurity of the ignorant 
in awe of the specialist, a hidden hatred of him, and a cleft 
between his way of thinking and theirs.” 

These figures and statements show we are now falling 
behind in a field in which we were once considered supreme. 
if this trend continues in the age of the hydrogen ballistic 
intercontinental missile, we may well be signing our own death 
warrant. 

In that connection, the personnel director of one of the 
biggest companies in the country, testifying before our com- 
mittee, said that they wanted 3,000 graduate engineers last 
year. They got 600. And to my direct question, “Has that 
retarded your war orders?” he said, “Of course.” 

Che Soviet announcement of a cut in the numerical strength 
of their army may be a hopeful sign, but it may also be a 
propaganda move to lull the free world into a sense of false 
security. Such a cut in the Soviet Army, even if carried out, 
would still amount to a smaller army percentage cut than that 
now under way in the United States, and would probably indi- 
cate transfer of personnel to their Air Force. This would be 
a logical step, as they put increasing emphasis on air power. 

Despite the recent warnings about ever-increasing Com- 
munist military strength, in testimony last January before the 
House Committee on Armed Services, the Secretary of De- 
fense, when explaining the estimated Defense Department 
expenditures of $35.7 billion for the current fiscal year 1956, 
stated, “Now, the Budget Director estimated that actually, we 
would probably only spend $34 (billion) But, if you 
ask me exactly where that ($1.75 billion) is going to come 
out, I will have to tell you honestly, right now, I don’t know.” 

In other words, the Secretary of Defense is told by the 
Bureau of the Budget, or by the Treasury Department, or both, 
that he is to cut military strength 154 billion. He doesn't 
know where it’s coming from, or how it will affect the services, 
but he does know that he will end up by doing what the 
money people want 

That was the basis of the 70-group fight you all probably 
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remember in 1948. It was handled the same way then that it is 
handled now, and it’s dead wrong, if we want to keep our 
guard up against the possible enemy. 

That testimony was last January, before the Soviets’ public 
display of their new jet bombers and fighters which showed 
how far they had come in the previous twelve months. 

Instead of making plans to increase our strength, however, 
it is now planned to cut even below the $34 billion. 

I have read in the papers in the last day or two that the 
Secretary of Defense will oppose Budget and Treasury in their 
plan for further cuts, and I hope this prevails. 

Last year in this country we spent 9.7 percent of our total 
national income, gross national product, on the armed forces 
Last year has been admitted by the Administration as a year 
of recession. This is a much better year. If we spend the same 
amount in percentage of our gross national product this year 
as we did last year, instead of cutting our budget further for 
our defense, $1.7, we would add just about $1.7 billion. 


Way TO BALANCE BUDGET 

May I mention again that the way to balance the budget 
without cutting our military strength is through businesslike 
reorganization of the Defense Department which would result 
in true unification of the services. Such a reorganization would 
eliminate most of the current waste incident to all the duplica- 
tion, the triplication, and what have you. 

In this hydrogen age, the one great hope for permanent 
world peace is an agreed-upon plan for universal disarmament, 
with a foolproof system of inspection. At the last session of 
Congress | introduced Disarmament Resolution S. 71, as a 
practical method (incidentally, most of it I got from Mr. 
Baruch) for approaching this complex problem. This resolu- 
tion was co-sponsored by 47 other Senators from both sides of 
the aisle, and passed the Senate unanimously. 

But the sad aspect of any further whistling down of our 
military strength at this time is the psychological effect it is 
having on our allies—and may have on the possible enemy— 
right at the time disarmament discussions are coming up and 
beginning to look hopeful. Why do we plan to discuss the dis- 
armament from a position of increasing relative weakness 
instead of increasing strength? Already, several of our allies 
have followed our example, and reduced their military appro- 
priations. 

And don’t forget—we've $92 billion abroad. That is not 
counting the loans in military strength. I'm not disputing 
whether it is right or wrong, but we have now just as much 
interest in protecting our soldiers in Europe and in Japan and 
in the Far East, and when they cut their defenses, it’s just 
like our cutting ours. 

If this policy continues, it may kill any chance for ultimate 
disarmament success, because if we have learned anything from 
history, it is that the Communists respect power, and power 
only. 

THE GREAT CHALLENGE 

Permanent world peace is the greatest challenge, the most 
desirable objective facing all nations today, and everything 
possible must be done to achieve it, and I know we will agree 
to that. That means keeping our powder dry, and staying 
strong. And above all, it means telling the American people the 
facts. Let them know everything that won't help a possible 
enemy. Specifically, let them know the estimates of modern 
Soviet production of weapons presented to the Congress, along 
with the quantities of planes that thousands of people have 
seen flying over Moscow last May and June. Those pictures 
have never officially been released in this country, and yet they 
have been released in nearly every country of the free world, 
to the best of my knowledge. 
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These figures should then be compared with what is being 
produced by the United States in good airplanes, delivered to 
operational units. 

That just about finishes what message I have tried to bring 
to you all today. 

We have a great Democrat getting well down in Texas 
Lyndon Johnson. He made a talk a year ago in which he said 
something I think is unanswerable—'The strength of a nation 
depends upon the will of the people, and in a democratic 
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nation, that will can only function if the people are informed 
That is why I hope you will all do everything you can to see 
that this government gives as much of the truth to the people 
as possible; in that way, we will remain strong; we won't let 
our guard down under any seduction from the Communists of 
anyone else. And if we do stay strong, then we can pass on to 
our Children the heritage that has been given to us—individual 
and national freedom 
Thank you very much 


Some Things The World Should 
Understand About “‘H’’ Bombs 


THE DANGERS INTRINSIC TO MEN’S POSSESSION OF NUCLEAR POWER 
By THOMAS E. MURRAY, Commissioner, United States Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 


Delwered at the Golden Jubilee Dinner of Fordham Law School, New York, New York, November 17 


MAJOR PURPOSE of these remarks is to make a pro- 
posal that has long been one of my principal objec- 
tives as an Atomic Energy Commissioner. The pro- 

posal itself may strike some of you as rather dramatic; but 
the premise of the proposal is coldly factual 

This factual premise is the present possession by man of a 
new kind of power. Since the turn of the century scientists 
have progressively penetrated the secrets of nuclear energy. 
More recently technology has succeeded in releasing this 
energy on a tremendous scale. To a much more limited degree 
it has also succeeded in harnessing it. Man's knowledge of 
this new power and his ability to use it are no more than rudi- 
mentary at the moment. But technical progress is going on 
with a rapidity that is breathtaking. 

Anything one might say about this new technological de- 
velopment would inevitably be an understatement. All the 
revolutionary changes brought about by the Industrial Revolu 
tion pale almost into insignificance before the visions of the 
future opened by the Nuclear Revolution. The trouble is that 
these visions are not all lightsome. The future is bright with 
promise. It is also dark with danger. 

I choose tonight to speak of the dangers intrinsic to man’s 
possession of nuclear power. I would prefer the more pleasant 
topic now called “Atoms for Peace.” But I remind myself, 
and you, that the essential condition for the peaceful use of 
the atom is—peace. And peace has not yet been achieved 
Over our age there still hangs the fateful unresolved dilemma 
will it be war or peace? The process of trying to make peace 
goes on—precariously—perilously. But all along the lengthy 
and tortuous path to peace nations will constantly meet the 
temptation to war. It would be idle to pretend that this tempta- 
tion has already been resisted, once for all 

The United States has done one important thing to deter 
our enemies from yielding to this temptation. We have built 
up an arsenal of atomic weapons, to which we have added 
hydrogen-thermonuclear-weapons. There was no prudent alter- 
native to this course of action. The policy was necessary for 
our own security and that of the free world 

However, our quest for security has led us to a strange end 
Presently we are no longer secure about the one thing that 
always in the past was secure. Amid wars, pestilences, and fam 
ines mankind has always been assured of one thing—that there 
would be a mankind living here on earth, until the day on 
which man’s temporal history would be terminated by an act 
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of Almighty God. We no longer have this elementary security 
Man now has the power to put an end to his own history. In 
its effort to protect the freedom of the world America has 
invented nuclear weapons capable of destroying all human 
life. The avoidance of one danger has thrust us into a mor 
radical danger. 

The new danger does not lie in the sheer fact of man’s great 
est technological achievement—the release of nuclear energy 
Rather it lies in the fact that we do not understand or realize 
the danger inherent in this achievement. And when I say 
‘we,’ I mean “we, the people.” It is true that a handful of 
men—in science, in the military, in government—do under 
stand that we have in our hands a power of limitless destruc 
tion. But the fact that only a handful of men possess this 
understanding is itself a dangerous thing. I have long been 
persuaded, and have often said, that an essential insurance 
against the dangers inherent in nuclear weapons is an America 
wide public and a world-wide public that fully realizes the 
cosmic dimensions of this danger 

Only a bare beginning has been made toward the creation 
of such an informed public. True there has been considerable 
talk about the implications of nuclear warfare. But the slow 
process of educating the people in the new habits of thought 
proper to the age of the Nuclear Revolution has not been ade 
quately furthered by public policies. From the beginning ou 
atomic weapons program had to be shrouded in secrecy in the 
But we have been too slow in 
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interests of national security 
realizing that the interests of national security 
broad public information. Our problem has been to strike 
balance between the requirements of secrecy and the no le: 
stringent need of wise publicity. We have not yet solved thi 
problem. Let me give but one example. 

I refer to the tragic incident of the Fortunate Dragon. This 
was the Japanese fishing vessel that was caught in the radio 
active fa!lout from one of our thermo-nuclear tests at our 
Pacific Proving Ground in March 1954 

Before these 1954 tests took place a policy of almost utter 
silence had been established. The decision was made to issue 
only two statements—first an 
to be held, and then a short guarded statement at their con 
clusion. However, the inscrutable Providence of God, our 
Father, decided Radioactive settled on the 
Fortunate Dragon, some 90 miles downwind. You remember 
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fallout from thermonuclear weapons burst out of secrecy. 
Twenty-seven Japanese fishermen announced to the world the 
first fateful news about the lurking catastrophe that may pos- 
sibly lie in wait for all of us. In this instance the official policy 
of secrecy proved inept. When the secret came out, through 
the wrong channels, the shock to world opinion rivalled in its 
own way the blast of the H-bomb itself. 

True, information about the radioactive fallout problem was 
subsequently released to the public early this year and further 
information has since followed. But there is still more that 
must be explained to the public. 

The fact is that the first thermonuclear explosion in 1952 
shattered all previous concepts of that central element of war- 
fare which is called “power.” Let me enlarge a bit upon this 
fact, because it forms the proximate premise of the proposal 
I intend to make. 

In World War II the power of a bomb was its explosive 
force, the force of a blast, accompanied by heat and followed 
by fire. The atomic bomb, of the kind unfortunately dropped 
on Hiroshima, was indeed a bigger bomb, thousands of times 
bigger than the biggest high explosive bomb; it was a “block- 
buster,” this was a “city buster.” 

Then came the thermonuclear explosion of November Ist, 
1952. This device taught us, not only that we had a new 
weapon, but that we had a different kind of weapon. We had 
unleashed a different kind of power. 

The thermonuclear bomb crosses the threshold into a sep- 
arate category of power by reason of the sheer force and reach 
of its blast. Its explosion is so tremendous that it must be 
reckoned as a different kind of explosion. But this is not the 
more important difference. The thermonuclear bomb not only 
blasts and burns more acreage, more buildings, more people; 
it also releases dangerous radioactive fission products into the 
atmosphere. True, the “A” bomb also releases these fission 
products, but on a small scale. However, the atmospheric con- 
tamination that results from large thermonuclear explosions is 
serious. In fact, it is so serious that it could be catastrophic. 
A sufficiently large number of such explosions would render 
the earth uninhabitable to man. This is plain fact. 

This is why I say that large thermonuclear weapons repre- 
sent an entirely new kind of power. Their potential destruc- 
tiveness is so different from the destructiveness of “A” bombs 
that these new weapons do not belong in the same category— 
not by any stretch of the imagination. 

Let me be more specific. One of the products released by 
any nuclear explosion is a substance that is called radioactive 
strontium. Unlike ordinary strontium, this strontium gives off 
beta radiation which is one of the three kinds of radiation 
emitted by radium and its decay products. Prior to the atomic 
age there was no radioactive strontium in the atmosphere or 
the soil. 

Of the radioactive strontium released in an explosion of a 
large thermonuclear weapon some falls to earth rather quickly 
over thousands of square miles and some is shot up into the 
stratosphere. From thence it settles down, diffusing throughout 
the whole envelope of atmosphere that surrounds the earth. 
Rainfall speeds its descent but it comes down slowly; only a 
fraction of it is deposited on the earth during the course of 
a year. Hence, the contamination continues to be deposited on 
the earth for years after the blast of the explosion has died 
away 
From the earth's soil radioactive strontium passes into food 
and then into the human body where it is absorbed into the 
bone structure. Here its beta rays, if intense enough, can cause 
bone tumors. We know that there is a limit to the amount 
of this strontium that the human body can absorb without 
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harmful effects. Beyond that limit danger lies, and even death. 
The problem has been to fix the limit. 

Ir is still an unsolved problem. In the course of a year the 
estimates have changed almost wildly. A year ago the public 
was informed that the radiostrontium presently in the soil 
would have to increase a million times over before increased 
frequency of bone tumors from this cause could be recognized. 
Recent statements have revised that figure drastically and sig- 
nificantly downward from one million to ten thousand. Not 
long ago a figure of one thousand was made public. Whatever 
figure is agreed upon it will be lowered some—perhaps only 
a little—as the radiostrontium already in the atmosphere 
slowly settles to earth. 

In any event, there is a limit to the tolerable amount of 
radiostrontium that can be deposited in the soil. Consequently, 
there is a limit to the number of large thermonuclear explos- 
ions that the human race can withstand without harmful 
bodily effects. This is a crucial point to remember when there 
is talk of an all-out-nuclear war. 

There is another aspect to the insidious destructiveness of 
thermonuclear weapons. The radioactive products they release 
have an effect on human genetics. The sheer fact of this effect 
is certain. The new power we have in hand can affect the lives 
of generations still unborn. But beyond the fact itself there are 
many uncertainties. | have long felt and continue to believe 
that all possible assistance and encouragement should be given 
to all those geneticists upon whose competence we must de- 
pend for badly needed information about the genetic effects 
resulting from nuclear explosions. 

Even this brief description of the new kind of power now 
at our disposal gives rise to many questions. 

In view of the new dimension of destructiveness that large 
thermonuclear bombs create, in view of the fact that their 
effects persist for years after their use against an enemy, what 
are the limits to their use in a large scale war? On whom 
should we depend for such decisions? Are not we, the people, 
involved right up to the hilt of our common safety? Indeed 
we are. 

How then shall we create a wide public understanding of 
what is really meant when we speak of “Atoms for War.” 

This public understanding cannot be created unless we 
revise Our past policies of secrecy. Our possession of a new 
category of power confronts us with an unprecedented situa- 
tion. We ought not therefore to be bound by precedent— 
especially when adherence to precedent has been proved use- 
less or damaging, as in the case of the Fortunate Dragon. 
Here I come to my proposal. 

There is much need today for creating a better understand- 
ing of America. This process is going on in certain areas— 
political, diplomatic, culrural—at all sorts of meetings, at the 
summit, on the slopes, at the bottom. What I propose therefore 
is another meeting for the purpose of making known a stil] 
hidden aspect of America. I propose a “Meeting at the Sum- 
mit’ —this time at the “Atomic Summit”—in order to explain 
to the world American power, which is the power of the free 
world. 

I propose that we convene this meeting at our Pacific Prov- 
ing Ground at the island of Eniwetok—and there detonate a 
large thermonuclear weapon before an audience representative 
of all the peoples of the world. History has seen many dra- 
matic events. This one might outrank them all, because the 
earthly destinies of mankind are bound up with the whole 
meaning of the event. 

What peoples should be present? Certainly the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and the European satellite coun- 
tries; certainly our own allies of the free world; certainly all 
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the countries composing the United Nations. Indeed the invita- 
tion should be altogether general; this drama should be staged 
literally before all the nations of the world. 

The group present would be small, even though its numbers, 
in my opinion, ought to run into the thousands. But this small 
group would be immensely influential. 

It would include men who participate in the making of 
public policy in all nations. These are the men who in the first 
instance must come to a full personal understanding of the 
meaning of nuclear energy. They would, I should hope, later 
meet to talk together about war and peace, and about one 
essential condition of both, that is, the control of nuclear 
energy. All of them would talk more realistically and more 
fruitfully after their experience of witnessing a large thermo- 
nuclear explosion. They would come away from this experience 
utterly convinced, as I was, that humanity has entered a new 
age, in which certain old ideas about peace and war have 
become obsolete, useless and even dangerous. This experience 
could not fail to influence men in high positions in their work 
of national policy-making and international negotiations. So 
true is this that I cannot help wishing that the Meeting of the 
Atomic Summit on Eniwetok had preceded the Meeting at 
the Summit in Geneva. If it had, there might presently be 
more substance to the “spirit of Geneva.” The spirit of sur- 
vival is a good hard core to sustain a spirit of conciliation. 

A Meeting at the Atomic Summit would not, of course solve 
the problem of effective international control of atomic 
weapons. But the men at this meeting would see the problem 
itself dramatized in all its urgency. At the very least therefore 
this meeting would create the climate of urgency so necessary. 

In addition, at the meeting there would also be the press 
who would be prepared to give the peoples of the world a 
fresh vision of the new kind of power that frail man now 
wields. If this meeting were properly staged, with all the ser- 
iousness that attaches to life and death, the impact on world 
public opinion would be immeasurably great. It would be the 
impact of the Fortunate Dragon raised to the nth power. 

The purpose would not be to strike terror into the hearts 
of men, but to implant understanding in their minds. The 
purpose would be to arouse all the forces of the human im- 
agination, reason, and will. They are mightier than the physical 
forces of the atom. They are the spiritual forces upon whose 
vigor we set our hopes for a just and durable peace. These 
rational forces, resident in the human spirit, would be strongly 
stirred, if at Eniwetok we fulfilled our duty of explaining to 
the world the Nuclear Age into which we Americans have 
fortunately led the way. 

The United States has recently stated its belief in the prin- 
ciple of inspection of armaments. We can right now give 
further proof of our belief in this principle, at least in a 
limited way. We can invite the whole world to view the end- 
result of the spectacular advances in our atomic weapons pro- 
gram. And this could be done without disclosing nuclear 
weapons technology. 

Inevitably, the demonstration at Eniwetok would be a dec- 
laration of American power, a dramatic display of our ultimate 
resource of strength. It would not be a belligerent act. It 
would not be a threat of any American intention to start a 
war; there is no such intention. But it would be a statement, 
made to the senses and imagination, of the power we have 
to fight a war, if someone else were to start one. 

During the past years al] our efforts to bring peace to the 
world have been supported by a military strategy of deter- 
rence. Many people still do not realize the effectiveness with 
which this strategy has saved the balance of power for the 
West. The arguments for the doctrine of deterrence, and for 
its continuing decisiveness have not yet been made sufficiently 
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convincing. The spectacle at Eniwetok would make the case 
once and for all. An eyewitness view of the deterrent itself 
in action would bring ultimate conviction that against this 
kind of force an aggressive power would only hur! itself to 
destruction. In publicly dramatizing the price of war, we would 
likewise be dramatizing the international duty of peace. 

Moreover, America presently needs to explain its arms 
superiority, in ultimate weapons of war. The Soviet Union 
has put abroad the idea that they have overtaken us in atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons. It is unfortunate that many 
Americans have swallowed this piece of Soviet propaganda 
It would be still more unfortunate if the Soviets believed their 
own propaganda. And it might be particularly disastrous if 
Communist China believed Soviet propaganda. The meeting 
at the Atomic Summit would go far to disabuse our enemies 
of any false estimates they may have of our superiority. In 
this respect, there is an important piece of self-explanation for 
America to do. Eniwetok would do it. 

Furthermore, we have been trying to persuade the Com- 
munist world that its aggressive persistence in the use of force 
may lead to disaster. But we do not know just what picture 
the Communists, especially the Chinese Communists, have in 
mind when we warn them that disaster lies along the road of 
aggression. Are the Communist leaders, Russian and Chinese, 
familiar with the disastrous effects of an United States thermo- 
nuclear explosion? We cannot assume that they are. What 
they would see at Eniwetok would leave no doubt in their 
minds with regard to the meaning of disaster, as disaster is 
possible in this Nuclear Age. 

The spectacle at Eniwetok would therefore be a show of 
force—a declaration of American power—a demonstration of 
the strategy of deterrence. And it would be something more 
profound than this. It would be an even more important piece 
of American self-explanation. It would illuminate our grasp 
of the principles of justice. It would manifest our belief that 
force always stands in the service of justice and that the use 
of force must be measured according to the dictates of justice 

Renunciation of force as a means of achieving national or 
ideological goals is an inherent dictate of the ethical order 
which America, and all civilized peoples, consider to be bind- 
ing. America has made this renunciation of aggressive force 
With us it is a first principle in the moral order and a cardinal 
policy in the order of politics. No nation need fear any aggres 
sive use of force by the United States. We have made this 
Clear. 

Our national sense of justice has also obliged us to make it 
equally clear that an aggressor nation does have to fear retalia 
tory action on our part. We cannot permit the order of inter- 
national justice to be violated with impunity. This too we 
have made clear. 

But a further piece of self-explanation is still needed. We 
have yet to make it clear that our retaliation against unjust 
aggression will be moderated by the principles of justice. In 
this respect the dramatic spectacle at Eniwetok would do a 
service. It would prove to the world that we understand the 
force at our command, in all its dreadful destructiveness. It 
would therefore prove that when we speak of retaliation, we 
have a rational grasp of what the word concretely means in 
terms of death and disruption. In further consequence, the 
demonstration of our retaliatory power would itself be an 
assurance that we shall not use this power irrationally, reck 
lessly, or irresponsibly. The fact is that our understanding of 
the destructive potential of nuclear weapons puts us under 
self-imposed restraints of a moral order. We accept these re 
straints because we accept the existence of an order of justice 
established by God, to which all human action, including the 
action of war-making, is subject. 
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On the surface, Eniwetok would be a brilliant demonstration 
of America’s technological strength. More profoundly, it would 
be a demonstration of our spiritual strength, our sense of jus- 
tice. It would show our hatred of injustice, which has led us 
to develop the power that may be necessary to resist injustice. 
It would declare our intention of vindicating by force the order 
of justice, if a lawless aggressor should attack it. Finally, it 
would manifest our inner disposition to be governed by the 
dictates of justice in measuring our use of force for the defeat 
of unjust aggression 

You have heard my proposal for a Meeting at the Atomic 
Summit, and my reasons for making it. You and I know that 
we must not expect too much from such meetings. But you 
and I also know that their importance is considerable. I have 
no illusion that an international open meeting at Eniwetok 
would by itself resolve the stiil unresolved dilemma; will it be 
war or will it be peace? I do not promise that it would prevent 
war, still less that it would give us peace. But I do know that 
prevention of war and establishment of peace depends on one 
all-important thing—a return to fundamentals. 

Prominent among these fundamentals is the fact of power. 
| have therefore proposed that we display to the world at 
Eniwetok the fact that a new kind of power has entered his- 
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tory and has inaugurated a new era of history. An experience 
of this fundamental fact of power would by itself be most 
salutary in the cause of peace. And I should hope that addi- 
tionally this experience would impel all the peoples of the 
world to return to things even more fundamental than the 
realities of human power. 

All forms of human power over physical nature are in their 
own way participations in the almighty power of God, whereby 
the universe is ruled. Christian man is no Prometheus, stealing 
fire from the heavens against the will of the gods. The God 
we worship, the God of Abraham, and the Father of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, has not set His will against man’s possession of 
fire—or of nuclear energy. It is His positive will that man 
should have dominion over nature and control of its forces. 
This is fundamental. It is likewise fundamental that God wills 
man to use all his power for God’s own purposes, which are 
always creative, never destructive. Freedom, justice, peace— 
these are God's purposes. His own omnipotence is set in their 
service. In their service too man must place his present share 
in God's omnipotence—that is, his possession of the secret of 
nuclear energy. These are the fundamentals to which a meet- 
ing at the Atomic Summit—at Eniwetok—might impel the 
peoples of the world to return. 


The United Nations — 10 Years Old 


BASIC REQUIREMENT AN ORGANIZATION OF LAW 
By ROBERT N. WILKIN, U. S. District Court Judge, Retired 


Delivered at a meeting for United Nations Week, Cleveland, Ohio, sponsored by the Mayor's Committee, the United World 
Federalists and the Council on Foreign Affairs of Cleveland 


NE MONTH ago we celebrated Constitution Week. 
The accomplishment which we celebrated then is now 
our hope and faith for the United Nations. Our Con- 
stitution united thirteen sovereign states and established a 
government of law for their common interests and protection. 
What the Constitutional Convention did for the United States 
of America, we confidently hope and expect the object of our 
present celebration will eventually do for the United Nations 
of the World. The accomplishments of the U. N. Organiza- 
tion during the last ten years sustain our faith that ultimately 
international affairs will be governed by rule of law. The U. N. 
Organization has not yet realized that purpose, but by its 
works our faith is justified. 

During this week it is well for us to look back to the 
beginning and survey our accomplishments; then examine the 
critical conditions that now confront us, and determine our 
course and conduct for the future 

Let us be frank and admit that to many people the begin- 
ning was disappointing. Those who had supported the League 
of Nations, and had deplored our country’s abandonment of 
it, had from the beginning of World War II tried hard to 
create a favorable public sentiment for the creation of an 
enforceable legal order for international affairs. The prelim- 
inary plan issued from Dumbarton Oaks was the first dis- 
appointment. It envisaged an organization based on balance 
of power instead of enforceable law. 

During all the original sessions of the San Francisco Con- 
vention strenuous efforts were made to induce the U. S. dele- 
gates to support the proposals of England, France, China, and 
others, for world order based on law. But the U. S. delegates 
were so fearful of losing the cooperation of Russia and of 
failing to obtain ratification of the Charter by the U. S. Senate 
that they sacrificed lawful order for political expediency. 


The Charter which resulted, in spite of its arbitrary pro- 
visions regarding the Security Council and the power of ~eto, 
contained many commendable declarations of principles; es.ab- 
lished the times and the means for periodic conferences and 
discussions; and afforded a sounding station for the creation 
and expression of world opinion. So all champions of peace 
and civil order joined in support of the U. N. as a beginning, 
with the hope of strengthening it later, after it had operated 
for a period of ten years. 

As soon as the United Nations was organized, it took up 
much of the commendable work that had been begun by the 
old League of Nations. The League’s Health Section of fifty 
people has been expanded into the World Health Organization 
of five hundred people; the Economic Section of the League 
has been continued in the International Bank, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and the Economic and Social Council. 
The League's Nutritional Committee has become the Food and 
Agriculture Organization; the League’s Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation has been magnified into UNESCO, with 
a budget which would have supplied the fiscal needs of the 
entire League. In these fields much had already been done, 
and much more has been accomplished during the last ten 
years. The U. N. has allayed numerous threats to peace. The 
benefits to humanity generally from such efforts can hardly 
be overestimated. It has overcome evil with good. As the 
Secretary General of the United Nations said in a recent 
speech to the American Bar Association: 

“In our world of today, due to the influence of many 
factors, a new international consciousness is beginning to 
develop. Men increasingly realize that they have an 
allegiance to mankind as a whole, as well as to their own 
sections of it.” 

He also said the most revolutionary development in inter- 
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national! relations that has occurred since the seventeenth cen- 
tury is the common judgment of humanity against war. He 
referred to this judgment as “the outlawry of aggressive force 
as a means of settling disputes.” The creation and expression 
of world opinion against aggression is a magnificent accom- 
plishment, but as the Secretary General said, the details for 
the implementation of such public opinion remain to be de- 
veloped. 

It is very well for us to be encouraged by what has been 
accomplished, but it would be a great mistake to celebrate 
United Nations Week by merely rejoicing over what has been 
done and wishing the U. N. Organization many returns of the 
day. Conditions in the world are too severely critical, and the 
dire threat to humanity from the destructive methods of 
modern warfare is too terrible for complacency. The officers 
and delegates of the United Nations fully realize, and have 
themselves emphasized, the urgent need of more constructive 
efforts. The greatest need of all is to correct the weakness 
which was inherent in the organization at the time of its 
inception. The basic requirement was then and is still an 
organization of law. 

The Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, in his recent 
address to the lawyers of our country, said: 

“One of the most important political problems on 
which progress is needed is the working out of the specific 
applications and consequences of the new rule of law 
which outlaws aggressive force.” 

He said further: 

“When we look at the present role of international 
law in world affairs it is difficult to feel that there has 
been the degree of progress there should have been in the 
past twenty-five years.” 

He added: 

“The fact remains that the International Court of Jus- 

tice is still not adequately used by States.” 
He lamented that: 

“Only about half the members of the United Nations 
have accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
despite a resolution of the General Assembly urging them 
to do so. Even where compulsory jurisdiction exists, it is 
rarely invoked. The present Court has been asked for only 
eight advisory opinions in ten years, while its predecessor 
was asked for twenty-six in the same length of time.” 

The U. S. has declared only a qualified and conditional 
acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction. 

The Secretary General stated repeatedly that: 

“The law and legal techniques are not now used as 
much as they should be by States in their relations with 
one another. Again and again the law is denied a function 
in international disputes either on the ground that they 
are ‘political’ or ‘non-justiciable, or by a tacit assump- 
tion that legal methods are not appropriate.” 

He was critical of such assumptions, and said: 

“In adversary proceedings before a court, it is, in a 
purely technical sense, possible to decide nearly any 
dispute on the basis of law. If one State claims that an- 
other has an obligation to act in a certain way a decision 
can almost always be made as to whether the claim is or 
is not legally justified, no matter how incomplete the 
legal system may be from some points of view.” 

His conclusion was: 

“There is thus no technical legal reason why most in- 
ternational disputes should not be submitted to judicial 
settlement.” 

This opinion of the Secretary General is supported by the 
opinions of the ablest legal scholars. As one of them (Hans 
Kelsen) has said: 


“A positive legal order can always be applied to any 
conflict whatever Political as well as legal con- 
flicts are justiciable in the true sense of the term... .” 
Since the prime purpose of government and legal admin 

istration is the maintenance of peace and good order, any 
controversy that threatens the peace is necessarily justiciable 

Secretary Hammarskjold stated further that there should 
be a greater resort to and reliance in law by organs and 
departments of the United Nations other than the judicial 
He admitted that: 

“The beginnings have been made of a ‘common law’ 
of the United Nations based on the application of the 
Charter.” 

But he regretted that: 

“This growth has not been as extensive nor as solid as 
might have been hoped and expected at the Organiza- 
tion’s birth.” 

“Moreover,” the Secretary said, “the General Assembly 
has special functions under the Charter concerning the 
codification and progressive development of international 
law, and has established the International Law Commis- 
sion to promote these aims. The Commission's work is of 
high importance, and should in all its phases be given the 
most careful and sympathetic consideration by States.” 
That Commission was established in 1949, and it has held 

six sessions. The difficulty has been, however, that its fifteen 
members are prominent and busy jurists in their separate 
countries and can, therefore, give only part-time in any year 
to the International Law Commission's brief sessions. Provision 
should be made for a continuous effort of the Commission 
until a Code of International Law is completed. 

It seems apparent that there must be a more general under 
standing of the importance of law, and an aroused public 
sentiment for its development and use. 

No doubt many people think that the most important 
matter before the United Nations is the problem presented to 
the Disarmament Committee, which met in New York on 
August 29 of this year. It must be conceded that enforceable 
disarmament is the most immediate problem. Our President, 
as he said, “searched heart and mind,” for a proposal that 
would allay the fears of surprise attack with nuclear 
weapons. He proposed an exchange of blueprints of military 
establishments, and also facilities for aerial photography, and 
complete inspections of armaments and military preparations 
Our delegate, Mr. Stassen, reports favorable consideration by 
the Russian delegates of the President's suggestion. And this 
is supported by recent exchange of letters between the Presi 
dent and Prime Minister Bulganin. We shall have to await 
the report of the Committee on Disarmament 

No matter what the accomplishments of the Disarmament 
Committee may be, all serious students of the problem agre¢ 
that two things are necessary if peace is to be preserved 

1. The enforcement of a Disarmament Treaty or statute 
must be entrusted to an impartial United Nations agency. This 
country will be unwilling to disarm unless it can be assured 
that Russia is also disarmed, and Russia feels the same way 
about this country and the other Western powers; and 

2. The resort to force cannot be avoided unless some other 
method is provided for the peaceable settlement of dispute: 
The only way ever devised for the settlement of ultimate dis 
putes, whether of persons or nations, other than by force, ts 
by judgment of an impartial tribunal according to law. When 
conference and arbitration and reference al! fail, the only way 
to determine a difference, other than by force, is by third 
party judgment. 

Another very important consideration for United Nations 
Week is the question of revising the United Nations Charter 
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Article 109 provides for a Review Conference to consider 
Charter amendment. It says: 

“that the question whether a Review Conference should 
be called must be placed on the agenda of the Tenth 
General Assembly.” 

It also provides that the Tenth General Assembly shall have 
power to call such a Conference by a majority vote of the 
Assembly and the favorable vote of seven members of the 
Security Council. At any subsequent meeting of the General 
Assembly a two-thirds vote will be required to call a Review 
Conference. 

if changes in the United Nations Charter are needed, now 
is the time to call a Conference for that purpose. If the 
General Assembly decides to call the Conference, it has the 
duty to fix the date and place. The first meeting of the Con- 
ference, if called, should be convened before September 1, 
1956, but subsequent meetings and the work of the Confer- 
ence could be deferred to suit the convenience of the Confer- 
ence itself. But now is the time to make the call for a review 
of the Charter. 

If we are to celebrate United Nations Week appropriately 
and make our efforts contribute to the true aims and ends of 
the United Nations, then it seems quite clear that we should 
Zive especial consideration to three things and inform our 
representatives to the United Nations, and also our President 
and our representatives in Congress, what our judgment is 
regarding those three considerations 

1. We should make it known that we accept the fact that 
the only disarmament plan that has any hope of success is a 
plan which would insure us that the Communists cannot 
violate it, and that the enforcement methods which we would 
welcome against the Communists would have to be applicable 
against us as well. In other words, we should make it known 
that we approve a disarmament plan with the power to 
enforce it vested in the United Nations. 

We should do all in our power to assure the United States 
Government that the American people so devoutly wish to 
avoid an atomic war that they are willing to invest the United 
Nations Organization with sufficient police power to prevent 
uch a war. The stifling inertia and deadly caution which lead 
to inactivity should be suppressed by an overwhelming and 
vigorous expression of public opinion. 

2. We should inform our representatives to the United 
Nations, and our own Government, that we believe that the 
favorable Opportunity which now exists for a Review Con- 
ference for the consideration of amendments to the Charter 
should be taken advantage of and acted upon positively. Ten 
years of experience with the Charter has shown the need for 
certain changes, and world opinion has developed to the point 
where provisions can now be made which were thought in- 
expedient at the time the Charter was adopted. The only way 
to continue our political evolution in world affairs is by con- 
tinuing discussion and conference, and further efforts for those 
conditions and provisions which will insure peace and civil 
order. 

3. We should make known to our representatives and to 
all the world that we recognize that law is the only substitute 
for force, and that the law which we want for the protection 
of our own lives, liberties and privileges shall be available 
as well to all the world. We should assure the world that 
we are willing to share with all other peoples the kind of 
government for world affairs which we enjoy for our domestic 
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affairs; that is, a government not of men but of laws. 

In this connection, we should make it clear that we wish 
to preserve local self-government for local and national affairs. 
International law does not interfere with domestic economies. 
Any nation may have whatever system of private or public 
ownership it desires. But under international law no nation 
can force its system on people beyond its borders who do not 
want that system. There is no reason to quarrel over com- 
munism and capitalism as economic systems. Neither absolute 
communism nor absolute capitalism exists in any country. 
Under international law every nation would be free to practice 
any combination or compromise between those extremes. In 
time, that system which serves best would become the standard 
for all. 

We should make known our acceptance of the fact that 
misunderstandings and disputes seem inevitable in human 
affairs, and that the only way to avoid violence over such con- 
troversies is to afford the means and methods of determining 
all disputes by judgment of impartial tribunals after full and 
fair hearing. 

Now, from what has been said, it must be clear that the 
basic requirement for the realization of our objectives and 
for our security is a proper conception of law. As was said 
by Thomas K. Finletter in a recent address on international 
affairs: 

“Law, some philosophers to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is not only that which is in the statute 
books and in the decisions. It is to be found also in 
the accepted opinions and sentiments of mankind. 
There is now, I think, no doubt that all men, I mean 
the individuals not the governments, the free as well 
as the Communists, do not want war, that they as 
individuals have renounced it as an acceptable 
human institution. It remains only for the govern- 
ments of the world to realize this and, by establish- 
ing the regulations and procedures which will en- 
force this sentiment, that is this law, fulfill their 
duties to those whom it is their responsibility to 
serve.” 

The intellectual and moral leaders of our time have spoken 
emphatically of the absolute need of lawful order for the 
world. Ralph Barton Perry, former Professor of Philosophy 
of Harvard University; A. C. Ewing,’ Professor of Moral 
Philosophy of Cambridge University; Robert M. Maclver,’ 
Professor of Political Philosophy of Columbia University; 
Jacques Maritain,’ Philosopher of Princeton University; the 
late Albert Einstein, Pope Pius XII, and the Federal Council 
of Churches, have all affirmed that world peace depends on 
law and its enforcement. Let me quote from a philosopher, a 
scientist and a priest. Professor Jacques Maritain has said: 

“A free community can not live if its spiritual 
base is not solely law.” 

And Albert Einstein said that there is “No other salvation 
for civilization and even for the human race than the creation 
of a world government with security on the basis of law.” 

And Pope Pius, XII, in his Christmas Eve Broadcast, 1942, 
said that “A fundamental point for the pacification of human 
society is juridical order.” 

On October 13, 1955, the Pope entreated world statesmen 
to turn to “natural law,” to free the human race from the 
burden of war. 

This modern affirmation of faith in law can be supported 
by convincing quotations from the Hebrew Prophets, the 
Greek Philosophers, the Roman Jurisconsults, the scholastic 
philosophers of the Middle Ages, and the fathers of our own 
government. 
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The one great truth on which the savants of science and 
the Saints of religion seem to be in perfect agreement is the 
concept that the universe is ruled by law and that man is 
endowed with reason and conscience by which he is enabled 
to know the law and, further, that the future evolution of 
humankind depends upon the acceptance of, and obedience 
to, the physical, social, moral and spiritual laws of life. The 
law must not be thought of as mere inhibition, but as the 
principles of life which lead to the realization of freedom 
and man’s highest aspirations. 

It is high time now that the politicians accept this great 
truth and proceed at once to make political and international 
affairs amenable to law—that law which is right reason, in 
accordance with nature and consonant with the moral order 
of human society. This is not mere counsel of perfection, an 
unrealizable ideal. Much has been done during the last ten 
years, not only by officers and agents of the U. N., but by 
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United World Federalists, the leaders in the movement for 
Atlantic Union, and such men as Grenville Clark, Louis B 
Sohn and Thomas K. Finletter, to state clearly the present 
needs, to formulate proposals for Charter revision, and to 
outline proceedings for the realization of the ultimate aims 


of the U.N. 


The way to peace is known and now is the time to move 
in that way. The Tenth General Assembly is now in session 
It will be the greatest tragedy in history if we place our faith 
in a tentative and tenuous balance of power and are beguiled 
into an armament race which can lead only to war—a war 
of atomic bombs and guided missiles. May the voice of 
humanity be heard now in demands for cooperation rather 
than later in moans of despair! Let us thank God that we have 
the United Nations to work with and to work through toward 
humanity's worldly goal—Civil and Juridical Order. 


Will The Iron Curtain Lift? 


IF SO, HOW FAR? 
By JOHN SCOTT, New York City, Foreign Correspondent, TIME 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 17, 1955 


EVERAL weeks ago I was in Buenos Aires trying to 

understand what was going to happen in that tortured 

country, and one of the people that I found myself 
chatting with in the hotel one evening was a man named 
Vasilenko who was the Correspondent in Buenos Aires for 
the Soviet News Agency, Tass. The Soviet Union has a small 
diplomatic staff in Buenos Aires and one journalist. 1 was 
very much interested in Vasilenko’s comments because there 
had been some talk around Buenos Aires that if Peron fell, 
a Communist coup was quite possible. Vasilenko looked at 
me and he said, “That is unfortunately far from the truth. 
The Communist Party in this country is not at ail serious. 
You people are running this country—not we. If we were 
running it, we might have a little clearer idea than you seem 
to sometimes of what we want. I was greatly relieved recently 
when I discovered that my failure to understand what U. S. 
policy toward the Argentine was, was not necessarily a re- 
flection of my own journalistic ability.” Now, this sort of 
frankness from a Tass Correspondent addressing a member 
of the so-called “capitalist press”, was a rather refreshing 
and unusual thing because Tass correspondents, like Soviet 
diplomats, are usually not particularly friendly or very com- 
municative. 

A week or so later I was in Geneva and went to the Atomic 
Energy for Peace Exposition there. There were large exposi- 
tions put on by the United States, Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
Scandinavia, and the Soviet Union. When I entered the Soviet 
pavilion I was met at the door by a polite gentleman who 
said, in pretty good French, “How do you do. We are glad 
to see you. What are you particularly interested in?” I told 
him that I didn’t know enough to be very much interested 
particularly in anything, and that I “would just look around, 
thank you,” and proceeded to look around among a large 
number of rooms filled with complicated equipment and 
various graphs and photographs, and so on. 

Right after me there was a gentleman who was, | am 
pretty sure, a Professor of Geology from some American 
university, and I overheard the same question being put to 
him. His answer was a different one. He said, “Yes, as a 





matter of fact, | am very much interested."—and then he 
began talking Geology. The receptionist said to him, “Just 
a second, sir.” He reappeared in two or three minutes with 
a Soviet scientist, presumably; a man fairly well dressed. A 
youngish man, with a little book in his hand. He came up 
and the two of them proceeded to walk down an aisle which 
was studded with pieces of rock formation, presumably con 
taining some sort of radioactive material, talking vehemently 
in broken bad French about subjects which were top secret 
in both countries until two or three weeks before. I made 
inquiries and found that at the Soviet pavilion, in this par 
ticular exposition in Geneva, they had 60 scientists who came 
instructed not only to be polite but to be communicative, 
and they were both polite and communicative. This again 
was rather an innovation. 

About a week ago I got a communication from my col 
league, Jim Bell, who went to Moscow with Chancellor 
Adenauer and spent about 10 days there. One of the thiags 
that struck me about the telegram was the number of people 
whom he mentioned having met that week in Moscow. There 
was a lawyer from Calcutta whom he hadn't seen for a long 
time, a businessman from Japan, and just sort of everybody 
seemed to be going to Moscow. Although we have no regular 
bureau in Moscow because of censorship, we have had half 
a dozen TIME people in the last few months who have gone 
to Moscow. This again is an innovation because until about 
two years ago, there were only three Western journalists 
allowed in Moscow and they were so harassed by censorship 
that their communications usually were not worth much unti! 
they lefe and finally wrote about it uncensored when they 
got home. 

All of these episodes describe a major change, perhaps, in 
Soviet policy and justify the title of my talk today; namely 
“Is the Iron Curtain Lifting, and If So, How Far Is It Going 
to Lift?” And to reinfor e this question you might pick off a 
dozen things that have been in the world press in recent 
months; things which the Soviet Union has done that seem 
to indicate or may indicate some basic change: the Austrian 
peace treaty, the release recently of 9,000-odd German pris 
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oners, confessions on the subject of disarmament, the travel 
restrictions having been lifted in such a way as to allow 
numerous people to travel in parts of the Soviet Union which 
until recently were not open to any foreigner; also, the ex- 
change of delegations in both directions, episodes like that 
which arose when the Soviet delegation from the Agricul- 
tural Ministry came and visited with farmers in Iowa and 
elsewhere. All of these things indicate possible changes. | 
would like to start for a moment and try to analyze, “have 
these changes been merely tactical, or are they essential?” 

1 would like to do this by going back to the basis, the 
origin of this phrase, “The Iron Curtain”. The phrase “The 
Iron Curtain” was first used by Winston Churchill, and I 
think one can fairly say that when he made this phrase he 
was acting not as a statesman but as a journalist—which is 
one of his major capacities—because he was describing a 
situation which existed. “An Iron Curtain has been lowered,” 
he said, “between the Soviet Union and the rest of the 
world.” He tried to define and measure the strength of the 
lron Curtain in a talk with Marshal Stalin at a reception 
in Moscow at which Mr. Churchill said—this was not pub- 
lished at the time but it later came out in Churchill's 
memoirs—tather late in the evening: “How long is this 
going to last, this business of your cutting yourself off from 
all contact with the West? When are you going to open your 
country up for reasonable cultural and other kinds of inter- 
course between your society and the rest of the world?” 
Stalin's answer was short and curt and interesting. 

Stalin said, “We will open our country up when we are 
in a position where we can afford to be compared directly 
with other countries.” At that time the Soviet Union could 
not afford direct comparison with other countries. At that 
time the Soviet Union had suffered under very heavy blows 
during World War IIL. Their industry was in bad shape. They 
had lost between 15 and 20 million human beings, both 
military and civilian. Politically, they had gone into Eastern 
Europe hoping and believing that the people in places like 
Bulgaria and Rumania and Czechoslovakia were going to be 
friendly to them, and therefore all they had to do was organ- 
ize free elections and Communist governments would be 
elected, because the Fascists had discredited themselves during 
the war, and things would work out well. When they got there, 
they discovered that, probably because of the inherent unpopu- 
larity of Communism, and partly as a result of the misbehavior 
of Soviet troops during the initial stages of Soviet occupation, 
Communism not only was not popular, but that when given 
any sort of free choice, the Communists only got 8 or 10 or 12 
percent of the election votes cast, and therefore the Soviet 
Government had to crack down and operate puppet gov- 
ernments, or else find themselves with unfriendly frontier 
neighbors, which they did not wish. All of these things made 
it very desirable for them, at that time, to have an Iron 
Curtain, particularly because in the rest of the world things, 
although far from rosy, were in fairly good shape. We could 
afford and did have free elections all through Western Europe, 
and if some of the governments were not the best possible, 
they certainly were not the worst possible. And, by and large 
we were going into an era during which freedom and pros- 
perity were beginning to develop out of the ashes of World 
War Il. This was the backdrop immediately of the Iron 
Curtain which the Soviet Union lowered between itself and 
other areas. 

1 would like to go a step deeper in analyzing this Iron 
Curtain concept and tell you about one particular Russian 
whom I met a number of years ago, because through him 
| think I can put another dimension to the basic differences 
which separate the Soviet Union from the West. 
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I went to the city of Magnitogorsk in Siberia in 1932 and 
worked there for a while as a technician in the steel industry. 
When I got there, I met a fellow who had arrived at about 
the same time, named Shaimat. He was a Tartar. He came 
from an obscure little village, somewhere in the South. When 
he got to Magnitogorsk, he had never seen an electric light, 
he had never seen a locomotive, he had never seen a stair- 
case. He had seen a hammer but he had never used a hammer. 
His only hammering had been to hammer a tent stake into 
the ground with a rock. He was illiterate. He spoke no 
Russian—only his native Tartar. The village from which he 
came was a backward one and people there believed that wash- 
ing more frequently than once a year was not only dangerous 
for people’s health, but verged on the sacrilegious because it 
jeopardized the lives of those parasites whom they considered 
natural expression of a man’s personality. Shaimat had many 
of these parasites and they carried typhus germs, and there 
was typhus in the area, and so for a number of reasons Shaimat 
was not a man whom one would select as a close friend if 
there were much choice. He arrived in this gang in which I 
was working in response to an urgent request by the foreman 
of the gang through the personnel department of the plant for 
an electrician—which was indicative of the manpower supply 
situation in this area at the time. The foreman got hold of 
Shaimat and tried to talk to him and discovered that they had 
no common language. It was perfectly obvious that Shaimat 
was not an electrician, but the foreman had made his own 
allowances for Soviet reality and what he really needed was 
a man to sit in a booth where we had motor generators gen- 
erating direct current for electric welding. There he had to 
watch an electric bulb in the ceiling. When it went out—as it 
frequently did, as the result of breakdowns in the power house 
or on the line—then he was to switch these motors off, and 
then switch them back on again when the power came back. 
The foreman tried to explain this to Shaimat in sign language, 
and Shaimat went to work. The first day he got things all 
mixed up and burnt out two of these motors. The next week 
he burnt out several more. For a month or so he sat around 
in this little booth gaping up at these big installations, blast 
furnaces and open hearths and so on, with no comprehension 
at all of what was going on. He had come there to get a larger 
bread ration card, which he had gotten, and that was the extent 
of his interest. 

But then gradually two things began to happen to Shaimat. 
In the first place, he began to learn to speak the Russian lan- 
guage, sort of by osmosis, in contact with the people around 
him. In the second place, he began to learn to read and write 
in a course for illiterates that they held in the barracks two 
or three nights a week, and as he learned to read and write and 
to communicate with the people next to him, he learned a 
number of very new and exciting things. He learned things 
which we in the West usually encounter very young, but which 
he had never come in contact with. One picturesque thing he 
learned was that whereas he, Shaimat, had only one name, 
others there, many of them, had two names. This bothered him 
and one day he invented a second name for himself and sort 
of skipped a whole course in anthropology and moved up from 
the early Middle Ages, with just one name, to a modern status 
with a second name, and was very pleased with himself on this 
issue. 

He learned other things. He lived in a country, he learned, 
called the Soviet Union. When he first came to Magnitogorsk 
if you had asked him what he was a citizen of, he wouldn't 
have understood it. He would have said, “I’m from such and 
such a village, and now I've come to this city.” He didn't 
understand the concept of the nation of which he was a citizen. 
He learned this: He learned that there was a five-year plan; 
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he learned that under this plan hides were being exported to 
buy machinery, which was why he had no proper shoes. As he 
learned these things, he was rather overwhelmed by the weight 
of this knowledge. 

I remember one talk that we had about a year after we 
had both been there—both of us speaking broken Russian— 
in which he undertook to explain to me what was going on. 
You see, he had come a long way to get from his village to 
Magnitogorsk and he knew that he had been very ignorant on 
arrival. He had been told by the other boys that I came from 
America, which was much further away, and he logically con- 
cluded that I must have been more ignorant that he had been 
when I got there. So, in this case he said, “You see, Scott, 
let me explain it to you. The idea here is to take that red 
dirt from that hill up there and bring it down here and 
make pig iron out of it.” 

After a year in the city, he had understood the basic func- 
tion of ferrous metallurgy, which is to smelt iron ore into pig 
iron. After that point, Shaimat went very rapidly. 

When I left this city in 1937, he was going to night school, 
studying about ergs and amperes and other complex things. 
He had become a fairly competent electrician. He washed regu- 
larly. He dressed much better than he had. His way of life had 
changed more and his intellectual horizon had broadened more 
in five years than had those of his Tartar antecedents broad- 
ened or changed since the days of Tamerlane, eight or nine 
hundred years ago. Shaimat had been picked up from abysmal 
backwardness and precipitated into a modern community, and 
he survived this very rapid change. Many of his friends didn’t 
survive. They died of typhus. They died of the cold. They got 
tangled up with the Secret Police and got shot. There were 
many hazards to which many succumbed, but most of them 
survived, and these people today constitute the basic popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union. This is the homo Sovieticus. These 
are the people between whom and ourselves an Iron Curtain 
had to be erected, from the standpoint of the Soviet Union, if 
they were to protect themselves against unfavorable com- 
parisons between what they had and what others had in other 
parts of the world. 

Shaimat in the last several years has learned a great deal. 
I have lost track of him personally, but millions like him in 
the last generation have learned a great deal and they have 
made enormous industrial progress. They have learned how 
to manufacture and operate the tools of peace and the weapons 
of war. Their planes fly and their tanks run and their guns 
shoot; whereas, when I first went there a pair of pliers was a 
very complicated piece of equipment to most workers at the 
plant, they have now brought up a generation of kids who 
were brought up with pliers in their hands just the way the 
previous generation, or the one before that, learned to operate 
with a pair of pliers in the United States. 

This thing they have accomplished, but they have remained 
essentially backward and still in need of a certain amount of 
isolation from the standpoint of their government; because 
whereas you can teach a man to use his hands fairly rapidly, 
to teach a man basic moral concepts, to teach a man basic atti- 
tudes, changed attitudes toward himself and his fellow man 
and towards God, these things require a good deal of time 

At the present time in the Soviet Union, they still have very 
primitive attitudes and ideas on many administrative, moral 
and economic operations. For example, I was in Magnitogorsk 
for five years. While I was there, the plant didn’t fulfill its 
plan very well and there were five new directors appointed 
Two of the outgoing directors were shot. Now, we think of 
this as being rather brisk administrative technique, but 
they reasoned it this way: well, if you shoot the outgoing 
director, the new man will at least be attentive; and the new 
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man WAS attentive They achieved results with this sort of 
technique which perhups they couldn't have achieved in an 
other way. Now, we can condemn this as being amoral or 
immoral, or what you will, but it has its points in the context 
of the society that the Soviet Union today is. 

Let me use an analogy. We have a theory in contemporary 
pedagogy in the West that when a child commits some mis- 
demeanor and is punished, the punishment should be the logi- 
cal consequence of the misdemeanor committed. If a child is 
told not to touch the stove and does, and burns his fingers, it's 
hot and it hurts and he won't do it again. The theory works 
all right when the children want to touch the hot stove, but 
when the children want to play on the railroad track, then the 
theory works only with large families. In the Soviet Union 
they have a large family and therefore can afford the luxury 
of this kind of administrative technique. 

So far, I have not been talking about politics in the Soviet 
Union at all. | am simply talking about the stage of develop 
ment in which their people are and the necessity, from the 
standpoint of the Soviet Government, of maintaining certain 
barriers between these people and other people in other parts 
of the world. 

I want to talk now for a moment or two about political con 
siderations. I was at a reception in East Berlin in 1945—I was 
then a reporter covering Berlin for T#me—and at this recep 
tion there were journalists from both East and West Germany 
and both the East and the West world. It was one of these 
big receptions in which people were standing around drinking 
each other's national drinks and exchanging the platitudes of 
the day, including remarks like, “We can get along together 
now, can't we?” and “We fought a coalition war; now let's 
organize a coalition peace.” You remember the atmosphere 
in the summer of 1945. Well, I was standing in a group dis 
cussing in this fashion when I found myself standing opposite 
a Russian Brigadier-General, who learned that I had been in 
Russia and spoke the language, and said to me in Russian 
“Scott, come on, let's go over in the corner here and have a 
private drink. I've got something I want to say.” 

So we did, and he said it. He said, “Aren't they silly, these 
people we've just been listening to, with their talk about 
cooperation? You understand as well as J] do, before the war 
the world was a simple forthright place. There was capitalism 
on one side and Communism on the other, and the two were 
hostile and we both knew it, and we were all preparing for a 
conflict which we realized was inevitable, and we could be 
honest men. Then, along came this maniac, Hitler, with all his 
nonsense and irrelevancies, and he got things all mixed up 
and we Russians found ourselves fighting on the same side as 
the British imperialists, who should have been our enemies 
and things got really confused. Now, fortunately, Hitler is dead 
and the Nazis have been defeated and we can go back to a 
sound, solid, sense-making interpretation of history. We are 
enemies and we both know it and we're both going to prepar« 
economic and other positions for a conflict. And, again, we 
could be honest men, and yet there are those stupid Lieutenant 
Colonels over there talking about ‘cooperation’.” 

Here, from a fairly senior Soviet officer, was a summary of 
the political objectives behind Soviet foreign policy, stated 
with some frankness and some clarity. There is no indication 
that I have been able to see of any change in this basic concept 

But, there have been changes since Stalin died. There have 
been changes in the chemistry of leadership. There have been 
changes in the personnel of the senior people in the Soviet 
Union. These changes are not difficult to understand, because 
if you remember, when Lenin died in 1924, he left behind 
him 8 or 10 senior people who proceeded to struggle for 
Lenin's power. During the course of this struggle, Stalin sur 
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vived and most of the other strugglers died of a small hole in 
the back of the neck. 

Stalin, in his turn, died in 1953. His survivors could look 
around soberly and recognize the fact that no reasonably wise 
insurance company would give any of them policies. They 
could recognize the fact that if they proceeded on the same 
pattern which followed Lenin's death, one of them would 
survive, perhaps in an unhappy isolated pyramidal position in 
which he might still live for quite a while, but that the rest of 
them were just “dead ducks.” And perhaps they then decided, 
“Well, all right, let's try to do it a little differently this time, 
and while we are doing things a little differently let's see if 
we can't try to eliminate some of these abrasive salients of 
policy that seem to create irritation with the West. Why can't 
we try, perhaps, using the wisdom of Aesop, to use the warm 
sun to make the man take his overcoat off, rather than the 
cold wind?” It has been this kind of tactical difference that we 
have seen in operation. 

If you go down this list of things that I have ticked off, most 
of them are involved with matters of ordinary politeness. There 
was a reception held for the Diplomatic Corps in Moscow 
about 4 months ago that got first page headlines all over the 
world because it had never happened before since the Czar was 
alive, although that kind of picnic takes place in Paris and 
London and Rome and Washington every week-end, and is 
routine and only reported, if at all, in the society column of a 
very eager newspaper. Bur, in the Soviet Union this was real 
news because the Soviet Government had apparently issued 
orders to its people, “Now, let's be real friendly and try to 
observe the niceties of diplomatic life.” 

Other things that they did can be similarly evaluated as 
being purely tactical. Let's take the Austrian Treaty. About 
4 months ago I was in Vienna and I had lunch with Tommy 
Thompson who is our Ambassador, and an Admiral and a 
General, who are our senior people for the Army and Navy 
in that area. I asked the General, somewhat unwisely: “Gen- 
eral, for a layman, give me a picture of what we gave up and 
what the Russians gave up in signing the Austrian Treaty.” 
The General put down his fork and said, “The Russians gave 
up nothing. We gave up our communications system, and the 
Alps.” 

At that point, Tommy looked over and said, “Yes, but there 
are political considerations.” The General answered, “Yes, there 
are political considerations. That's the business of the State 
Department. Mr. Scott asked me a military question and | 
gave him a military answer.” I presume that this military 
answer was an accurate one. In military terms, the Austrian 
Treaty not only did not constitute a Soviet concession to the 
West, it constituted a rather astute maneuver utilizing our 
previous oft-repeated offers to get us to sign an agreement 
which was, in the opinion of our Commander in that area, of 
actual military disadvantage to the United States. 

If one takes the question of prisons in the Soviet Union, 
there is recent evidence that has come out, and there will be 
more of it within the next few weeks as these recently-returned 
9,000-odd Germans get a chance to put pen to paper, of some 
reorganization in the prison system in the Soviet Union. In 
Vorkuta and Yakutsk and Norilsk and in Karaganda, in the 
last six months, apparently the barbed wire has disappeared in 
many of the camps and the prisoners are being paid what they 
would be paid if they were not prisoners, in addition to which 
in Norilsk they get a Polar bonus of 100 per cent because it is 
rather cold up there, and they are able to live wherever they 
want to. Well, now, in fact there is no place to live except 
the barracks, so they live in the barracks. And, as a matter of 
fact, there is no place to work except the mines, so they work 
in the mines. But apparently the prison regime has been very 
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seriously ameliorated, and for a man who has been behind 
barbed wire or under armed guard for a number of years, when 
the barbed wire is removed and the armed guard is withdrawn, 
it is a major change. 

I think this is interesting for two reasons. Somewhere in the 
Soviet Union they have little bookkeepers, who may have asked 
themselves, “Are we doing this in the best way possible?” And 
these little bookkeepers, I imagine, have been casting around 
since Stalin's death and saying, in a voice as loud as a man 
as timid as bookkeepers traditionally are supposed to be, can: 
“Are these prison camps really paying? Wouldn't it be better 
in terms of labor productivity to do away with the prison 
regime? Just give them sort of administrative restriction so 
that they could do anything except leave, but otherwise to 
remove the onus of the bars.” That's the first point. 

The second point is that probably the Soviet Government, 
in my opinion, has reached the conclusion that sometime fairly 
soon they are going to have to agree to some sort of interna- 
tional control as a part of some sort of disarmament scheme. 
They recognize as we do that an all-out atomic war with the 
weapons now at the disposal of several powers might not only 
leave no victors but might have no survivors, and that dis- 
armament and some sort of discharge of tension is to their 
advantage, in their interest, as it is in the interest of others. 
Well now, before they can allow any sort of international 
control, without which we could not agree to any disarmament, 
one of the things they have to do is to clean up these camps. 
They wouldn't make a good impression on some Swiss wander- 
ing around with a Geiger counter who stumbled into the 
barbed wire. I think that this is a fairly natural development 
and also one which gives a certain amount of optimism about 
what we can expect. I think the Iron Curtain is lifting in the 
sense that the Soviet Union today has reached the position 
where many of the differences that were so striking 10 years 
ago, are no longer as striking. And the changes have not been 
only in the Soviet Union. 

For example, 10 years ago, when the Iron Curtain was really 
a cause celebre, the Soviet Union was trying to avoid free 
elections in countries like Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, et cetera, 
for reasons that were obvious in terms of Russia's interest. 
Today, unfortunately, there are areas in the Western world, 
of which I could mention two, French North Africa and 
Cyprus, where free elections are not apparently going to be 
held at this point for a number of very good reasons, but it 
puts the shoe a little bit on the other foot. Of course, in the 
Eastern satellite states there still haven't been free elections, 
but 10 years have passed and things undoubtedly have gotten 
less bad than they were. 

In economic terms, in the Soviet Union today, their hous- 
ing is still woefully inadequate, but it is much better than it 
was 10 years ago. In 1925 they had a steel production of two 
million tons. In 1945-55 it will probably be about forty-two 
million tons. They have increased their steel production by 
twenty-fold in a generation. This is a very substantial increase 
and one which follows down through in other commodities. 
As the difference between their standard of living and ours 
decreases—and it is still a very big difference; the average 
real wage of the average Soviet worker today is about one- 
fourth of the real wage of the average worker in America, and 
about one-half of the average worker in Germany; they are 
still miserably poor in absolute terms, but they are a little 
better off than they were. 

I think that Soviet contemporary economic policy aims at 
increasing the G.N.P. of the Soviet Union by about 7 per cent 
a year, and increasing real wages by about two or two and a 
half per cent a year. This, they hope, will maintain political 
stability, and it may. They also know that this will give them 
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a very substantial cushion of five or six per cent that they can 
use for overseas broadcasts, a little peripheral activity in Indo- 
China, or whatever, as the circumstances would dictate. I be- 
lieve that the Soviet Government has changed in no way its 
basic aims, but has decided to try to get along more easily, 
in a less fogged atmosphere, until that day comes, which they 
as Marxists believe must come, that the internal contradictions, 
the iniquities of capitalism will bring the West to its knees 
under the weight of its own sins. They hoped that this would 
happen right after World War II and it didn’t happen. Now 
they have sort of gotten tired of prognosticating. But, they still 
believe that this will happen, and they still, in my opinion, 
have changed in no measure their essential orientation to- 
wards us. 

To document that I would like to cite, I think, the most im- 
portant source about any country that you can get, and that is 
what the school children are being taught. The school children 
in the Soviet Union and the Soviet population at large are 
being told daily that the West is a miserable, unsuccessful, 
poverty-stricken area, in which civil liberties are unknown, in 
which hunger is traditional, and in which racial and other dis- 
crimination is iacreasing rather than decreasing. There are a 
dozen quotations here that I have marked out of Soviet broad- 
casts and out of Soviet school books, which follow right down 
the line, right down the Marxist-Leninist line of class struggle 
to the eventual conclusion of a successful revolution. When 
the Soviet Government changes the programs of its internal 
domestic radio broadcasts, and changes the texts of its school 
books, then I think perhaps we can say that there may be a 
change in basic aims. So far, I don’t think there is a change 
in basic aims. So far, the Soviet Union is pursuing the same 
aims, but trying to use Aesop's sun instead of the cold wind 
to try to disorganize, demoralize and disarm the West. 

Now, this doesn’t mean that we can't do business with 
them. We are going to have to do business with them. We are 
going to meet them next week in Geneva and we will be meet- 
ing them in many conferences, in economic areas, in diplom- 
acy, and perhaps again sometime on the field of battle, al- 
though if that happens I believe probably it will be again 
some peripheral field, like that in Korea where the Soviet 
Union managed a war in which somebody else did their fight- 
ing for them and in which thousands of Americans lost their 
lives—a war that would have been very difficult for us really 
to win without starting a major world conflagration, which 
they know that we do not want any more than they do. 

I believe that this is the essence of Soviet policy and I be- 
lieve that it can be met. We have on our side enormous pro- 
ductivity, and we have on our side the truth, because given any 
real opportunity to compare, comparisons I think will be to 
our advantage. Now, there are areas where this is not as true 
as it is in the United States. If | were a Moroccan Nationalist, 
I wouldn't feel nearly as certain of that proposition that I do 
as an American citizen. But at least for the United States and 
for Western Europe, we can afford as much contact as they 
are willing to make possible, as many delegations from both 
sides as possible, because by and large, I think, we will stand 
to gain by the comparison and by the exchange of information 
by all media. 

Now, I've tried to talk here for a few minutes about an im- 
portant problem, about Soviet foreign policy and about the 
Iron Curtain. I've tried to do this for two reasons, because in 
the first place as a reporter I share with my many colleagues 
in Time Magazine, and many other colleagues in other excel- 
lent publications throughout the country, two basic desires 
The first is: it is fun to try to report well. It is fun to try to 
write graceful sentences and then weave them together into 
paragraphs that scan and that adequately and clearly describe 
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whatever it is we are trying to describe that day or that week. 
More important, we share a desire to try to do what we can 
as individuals, and as a magazine, and for us, the journalistic 
profession, to do what we can as a group to see to it that the 
American citizenry is better informed tomorrow than it was 
today, and better informed the day after that than it was to- 
morrow. We've got to see to it that we have a citizenry with 
the knowledge, the information necessary to form good, sound 
judgments, and then the fortitude and the determination to 
carry through these judgments and decisions in such a way 
that our children can be proud of us. 

(Applause ) 

ALLEN B. CROW: Mr. Scott, I think we have time for 
just One question and it is this: 

(Reading Question): “YOU REFERRED TO THE MEET- 
ING OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS NEXT WEEK. WILL 
YOU PLEASE TELL US, FROM YOUR RECENT OBSER.- 
VATIONS IN EUROPE, WHAT IN YOUR JUDGMENT 
ARE THE PRINCIPAL ISSUES THAT WILL COME UP 
FOR DECISION AT THESE MEETINGS, PARTICULARLY 
NOW THAT WEST GERMANY AND RUSSIA ARE 
ARRANGING TO EXCHANGE AMBASSADORS?” 

JOHN SCOTT: The principal issue, 1 think, which will be 
discussed is disarmament. I am told by friends of mine who 
are involved in the negotiations on disarmament, in their 
opinion the Soviet Union has reconciled itself to the principle 
of mutual control, of mutual inspection, and has reconciled 
itself to the desirability of a major decrease in their over- 
whelming land force. It is a question now of how much they 
think they can gain. They are in a bargaining position and 
they intend to use this bargaining position as much as possible 
I think the principal area of discussion at Geneva will be on 
disarmament and the accompanying subjects such as control, 
and the whole area of atomic energy control because disarma 
ment in terms of atomic weapons will involve, undoubtedly, 
the implications of the original Baruch Plan, or some other 
similar plan regarding the international control and inspection 
of atomic installations in general. 

The second area that I think will be discussed is the area of 
German unification. In this area | think the Russians would 
be very smart if they agreed to a free election in Eastern Ger 
many, knowing that they would lose it, and appealed to the 
Germans not by blackmail! but just as an appeal: “All right 
We have hated each other for a long time. Now, let's have 
your election. We know that we will get out. We know that 
you will elect an anti-Communist government. But let's try 
to get along and not have another war.” And if they did this, 
I think there would be an enormous body of neutralist German 
opinion which would say, “Okay, that’s fine. Maybe we can 
get along with the Russians. We don't have to be friends of 
theirs, but at least it would be unfriendly to continue to have 
direct military commitments to the West which we are now 
involved in under NATO.” This is what the Russians would 
do, I think, if they were smart. I don't think they are that 
smart. Rather, I believe that military men hate to leave a 
position when they have it. When a General is in command 
of a position, he likes to stay there; particularly they hate to 
leave because of something some politician dreamed up. So 
that when the Soviet Foreign Office comes around with this 
if they do, I think the Soviet Army will say, “No sir, we are 
going to stay right in Eastern Germany. It’s a good position 

And it is a good position. They have 24 or 25 division: 
there, which is far more than we and our friends have put 
together. Of course, we've got atomic cannon. I don’t know 
whether they have yet or not, but if they don’t have now, they 
probably fairly soon will have. It is a very strong military 
position. So, I think what will happen is that there will be a 
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ot of double talk on Germany and the Russians will not make 
specific commitments, and that we will make speeches about 
German unification and there won't be any German unifica- 
tion, because when you come right down to it, you see, the 
Belgians and the French and the Dutch and the British are 
not really burning to unify Germany, nor is the Soviet Union, 
nor are many Germans. I think that this has become in a sense 
a political football. Everybody has to believe in German uni- 
fication, because if you don't somebody else will be angry. I 
wandered around Germany three weeks ago for 10 days, talk- 
ing with a lot of Germans. Yes, sure, they would like Germany 
to be unified, but not at the expense of having to risk a war. 
They had too much of that. I think that there are basic changes 
that countries go through, like the basic change that Scandi- 
navia went through after Charles XIJ. Until that point, the 
Scandinavians had been very unpleasant people. They went 
around burning villages and so on, and invading other people's 
countries, from the Vikings right on down until the 18th Cen- 
tury. And then they got badly whipped and things changed, 
ind for the last 200 years the Scandinavians have been very 
peace-loving people; sometimes too peace-loving. The Swedes 
made more concessions to avoid war in World War II than 
we would have liked to have seen them make. I think a similar 
chemucal change is taking place among the Germans. I believe 
that probably what will happen is that there won't be any 
German unification now. There will be loud speeches made 
about it, it will be used for propaganda purposes on both sides, 
but that the upshot of the matter will be that the Soviet Army 
will sit there in East Germany, and gradually West Germany 
will put together 10 or 12 divisions, which with atomic cannon 
will be able to defend that area pretty well. The atomic cannon, 
| am told by people who study these matters, has made some- 
what the same difference—change in military strategy—that 
the machine gun did in World War I; until the tank came 
along, it gave a great advantage to the defensive. And 12 
German divisions with atomic cannons, with atomic tactical 
weapons, apparently will be in a position to defend the coun- 
try. | think, therefore, we will probably see a divided Germany 
and I think that this is one of the questions that not this 
Geneva or the nexc Geneva or the one after that will probably 
be able to solve. 


(Applause ) 


ALLEN B. CROW: Here is an additional question that has 
just been presented upon which also we shall welcome your 
opinion 


(Reading Question): “JOHN R. DEANE RECENTLY 
STATED THAT THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE ARE WHOLE- 
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HEARTEDLY BEHIND THEIR LEADERS. DO YOU BE- 
LIEVE THIS?” 

JOHN SCOTT: I do not. I believe that the Soviet people, 
most of them—lI couldn't mention a per cent, but more than 
half—if given an opportunity freely to choose would choose 
a government other that that which they have. In World War 
I] Germany invaded Russia in a very unmistakable way, and 
the Germans have done it before. The Russians had every 
reason to resist the Germans and yet there were something 
like a million Russians who fought on the German side in 
World War II, and there were something like three or four 
million who gave themselves up to the Germans under cir- 
cumstances which military historians regard as inadequate. 
They didn’t surrender—they didn’t want to fight, that was all. 
They did not want to fight to defend their own government. 
If Germany had had enough sense to fight a political war and 
give the Russians something to hope for, except being slaves 
for the German master race, I think they could have won the 
war in 1941 because the Russians would not have fought for 
their leaders. And I don’t think they would today. The ques- 
tion is, of course, whether they will get an opportunity freely 
to choose, because since the invention of the machine gun, 
popular uprisings against a well-constituted authority have 
become expensive. And it is unlikely, I think, that the 
Soviet people, although they lack enthusiasm for the Soviet 
Government, will be able by their own forces to over- 
throw the Soviet Government. What will probably go on, I 
think, is a gradual softening up, which may take two genera- 
tions or so, during which as the old people die out, as the 
Kruschevs and Bulganins die, they will be replaced by younger 
men who are tough Communists but at a certain point, | 
think, these tactical changes and changes in attitude, the adop- 
tion of the engineered pragmatism as opposed to the Com- 
munist dictatorial attitude towards theory, will amount to a 
basic change in attitude or in policy. I would guess that this 
would take 20 years. In the meantime, I think the majority of 
the Soviet people are going to have to continue to get along 
under a government which they do not approve and which 
they do not back, because things are set up in such a way that 
they've got to work today or they don’t eat tomorrow. And, if 
they criticize or get involved in political movements which 
are suspect, they either get shot or they wind up in one of 
these unpleasant camps where the life expectancy is somewhat 
shorter than the average sentence, and they all know it, and 
it is unpleasant. I believe that General Deane in this respect 
is wrong. I don’t believe that the Soviet people back their 
government. I think they do what they do because they have 
to, and will continue probably to do so for quite a while. 
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appreciate the privilege of taking part in this convocation 
and in the dedication of your television station tomorrow 
| thank you from my heart for the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Science which you have so graciously bestowed upon me 
It is a distinction I shall always cherish. To be quite frank, 
your degree goes a long way toward reconciling me to the 


] AM TOUCHED by your generous reception and deeply 





fact that I have yet to receive a high school diploma. 
Hereafter, in watching your football teams in action, I need 
no longer pretend neutrality—I can behave like a certified 
Notre Dame fan and share in its triumphs by reflected glory. 
Through the magic of television, tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans have been enabled to watch your gridiron warriors. Every 
run and punt and pass, the cheering crowds and their enthu- 
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siasm, are caught by the cameras—now in black-and-white, 
soon in color. And I do not need to remind this audience that 
one of the primary colors of television is Green. In fact, it is 
basic to the art. 

I congratulate you on your decision to acquire and operate 
a television station, and on your vision and initiative that 
brought this impressive enterprise to fruition. 

Television on the campus is the modern counterpart of the 
blackboard and textbook. In your Convocation Program, | 
note Father Hesburgh’s statement that “a university can no 
more ignore television today than universities of the past could 
have ignored the discovery of printing.” I am impressed with 
the cogency and aptness of this comparison. We are too prone 
to make technological instruments the scapegoats for the sins 
of those who wield them. The products of modern science are 
not in themselves good or bad; it is the way they are used 
that determines their value. 

Admittedly the advent of printing made possible the spread 
of a great deal of mediocre, trashy and detrimental writings. 
But it also made possible the vast dissemination of the Bible, 
the thoughts of great seers and philosophers, the accumulated 
literary treasures of our civilization. On balance, few will 
doubt that man has been enriched and ennobled by Herr 
Gutenberg’s invention. And the same holds true for Marconi's 
invention. 

In bringing television to Notre Dame, you are really bring- 
ing Notre Dame to the whole country—and this at a juncture 
in history when there is particular need for the high ideals, the 
reverent spirit, the dedication to truth, this university has 
to offer. 

You have taken another important step, it seems to me, in 
pulling down the wall that so often separates the academic 
from the workaday world, and both worlds are certain to 
benefit from the closer exchange. You have gifts of inestimable 
value for the entire nation and station WNDU-TV will make 
them accessible to millions who will be your grateful audience. 

It has been said that the three essential pillars of civilization 
are Religion, Art and Science—the everlasting search, to put 
it another way, for Salvation, Beauty and Knowledge. Notre 
Dame, like all the great universities through the centuries, 1s 
great precisely because it is devoted not to one, or two, but 
to all three of these pursuits. It thereby acknowledges their 
interdependence and underlying unity 

The concept of three pillars is useful for everyday conduct 
of work and inquiry. But it need not be taken literally. For 
in truth, Religion, Art and Science are but different aspects of 
the same reality, rooted in the same supreme mystery of being. 

The greatest geniuses, whether they expressed themselves 
through art or philosophy or inspired prophecy, cannot be 
identified by any one limited label. Leonardo da Vinci was 
as much the poet in his scientific investigations as in his paint- 
ing. Goethe's universal mind embraced the science of his time, 
and his Faust is a moral tract no less than a work of literature. 

There is a common and unifying element—what we identify 
instinctively as the “divine spark”—-in a Raphael Madonna, a 
Beethoven symphony, a discovery by Copernicus, Newton or 
Einstein. All of them drew inspiration from some common 
reservoir of spiritual vitality. All involved moments of flash- 
ing intuition that call to mind the Burning Bush that spoke 
unto Moses. The experience of sudden inner illumination be- 
yond mere intelligence, known to mystics and martyrs and 
poets, is not unknown to creative scientists and inventors. 

That Religion and Art are related and flow from the same 
wellhead in the human soul, has been accepted. We need 
only to think of the Prophets, or supreme examples of religious 
music and painting, to see their intimate relationship And 
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some of the foremost thinkers among scientists and theologians 
have recognized that Religion and Science also are closely 
related. As the horizons of Science have advanced, many of 
its great practitioners have become more humble, not less; 
more reverent, not less. They do not view as mere “accidents” 
the Natural Laws that govern the behavior of the Universe 
the Sun, the Stars, the Moon, the Tides—all working in perfect 
harmony. From the infinitesimal atom to the infinite cosmos, 
they perceive a consistent pattern of form and behavior 

The more deeply they delve into the heart of Nature, the 
more awe-struck they stand in the face of ineluctable mysteries 
Beyond the frontiers of Science, no matter how far or how fast 
these advance, the scientist and the poet and the religious man 
meet On common ground——the common ground of the ulti 
mate, unanswerable questions. 

The scientists know /ow a natural force like electricity, or 
magnetism, or gravitation, works. But they do not know what 
it ss or why it works as it does. 

The man who discovered the relationship between electricity 
and magnetism, Hans Christian Oersted, once said: “The Uni 
verse is a manifestation of an Infinite Reason and the laws 
of Nature are the thoughts of God.” That is as near as any 
man of Science has come to explaining the energies and ma 
terials with which he performs his mundane miracles 

The engineer who irrigates and makes fruitful the deserts 
of California or the Negev, may recall that the prophet Isaiah 
spoke of the desert blossoming as the rose. Those among us 
laboring on “atoms for peace” cannot be unmindful that 
Someone before them spoke of beating swords into plough 
shares. In the social sciences, the search for ways to overcome 
human conflict within nations and between nations is the 
Current expression of the admonition to seek peace on earth 
and good will toward men 

Yet the crowding advances made by Science pose urgent 
problems and a challenge to Religion. Much of the tension in 
our world today can be traced to the failure of moral and 
religious power to keep pace with the multiplication of physi 
cal power. In forms more acute than ever in the past, we con 
front the ancient contest between flesh and spirit. 

The awareness of the disparity between them is not new, of 
course. Benjamin Franklin, whose amazing mind was equally 
at home in ethics, esthetics and technology, voiced a com 
plaint that has been echoed by perceptive men in every pen 
eration. 

‘The rapid progress true Science now makes,” Franklin de 
clared, “occasions my regretting sometimes that I was born so 
soon. It is impossible to imagine the height to which may be 
carried, in a thousand years, the power of man over matter 
O that the moral Science were in as fair a way of improvement, 
that men would cease to be wolves to one another, and that 
human beings would at length learn what they now im 
properly call humanity.” 

Not a thousand but only 156 years after his death, that 
“power over matter” exceeds by far what Franklin gropingly 
imagined. 

The gap between technological and moral Science, alas, has 
not been closed but widened. Though we have learned to con 
trol much of nature, we have failed to master ourselves 

Mortal man, it appears, is ill at ease among the immense 
forces he has summoned from the deep. The dust stirred up by 
the march of progress gets into his eyes and blurs his vision 
and the inner light that should guide him is also obscured 
Lacking guidance, confused and skeptical, he feels himself 
child playing with matches—nuclear matches—and he grow 
afraid. 

Perhaps this fear and the soul-searching it induces, are hope 
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ful signs—even though this awareness comes at this late hour. 
Many more people now sense the need of a moral compass 
to steer by, if only because they recognize that today a single 
blundering act may prove fatal to our civilization, if not to 
the continuance of the race of man. 

In a simpler past, people and nations could afford to treat 
“good will toward men” as an adornment of existence—desir- 
able but not imperative. The penalties for failure to adhere to 
this ideal were harsh but within tolerable limits. There was, 
at worst, always a second chance. Today, the realization grows 
upon many of us that the ideal has ceased to be a luxury and 
has become an absolute necessity. Today, in a literal sense 
never before so apparent, the moral law has become the law 
of survival, 

More and more people in all countries begin to grasp that 
the crisis of our time is not political, or economic, but moral. 
The problems with which nations are so concerned—problems 
of boundaries, governments, trade, reduction of armaments— 
are, in the last analysis, symptoms rather than causes. Tem- 
porary solutions and delaying expedients may be found. But 
they cannot be dependable or enduring as long as the moral 
ailments from which the problems derive remain and fester. 

Most of these problems, of course, are related to the great 
struggle now under way between the Sovietized and the rela- 
tively free worlds. Outwardly that struggle involves issues of 
power and territory and contrasting economic systems. But 
under the surface it is a deep-reaching contest between our 
Judeo-Christian civilization and a Godless way of life and 
thought. 

It is not the Communist economic theories or the Soviet 
political theories which threaten us. These we regard as false, 
but they do not engage our emotions. Our fears are engen- 
dered, in the final analysis, by the essential immorality of the 
Soviet system—by its open renunciation of truth, justice, kind- 
ness and other values we cherish. Our compassion is aroused 
for the victims of systematized brutality and the suppression 
of simple human rights. 

It is the Kremlin's denial of God in words and terrifying 
actions, that we recognize as the real menace. The great Rus- 
sian writer and spiritual leader, Leo Tolstoy, once said that 
he feared the rise of “the savage with a telephone.” He meant, 
of course, the moral savage armed with the tools of modern 
Science. Unhappily his prophetic image has turned into grim 
reality in his own country and the countries under its iron 
heel. 

The decisive difference between the Communist and the 
Judeo-Christian views of life will not be found in the differ- 
ing institutions of the two worlds. It is rather, in their irrecon- 
cilable appraisals of the individual. 

lo us, human life is sacred and inviolable. To the Com- 
munists, the individual is a cipher; people are so much brick 
and mortar for the construction of their soulless Utopia. They 
demolish a human community as nonchalantly as if it were 
an anthill. 

That, I believe, is why the Church has been fighting Com- 
munism, courageously and consistently, refusing to compromise 
on essentials in the name of expediency. It is not an accident 
that totalitarian states, whether uniformed in Black, or Brown, 
or Red, find themselves in stubborn conflict with Religion. If 
the issues between them were merely political or economic, 
some modus vivendi might be found. But the overriding issue 
is always moral—the value of human rights, the sacredness of 
the individual soul—and therefore not subject to compromise 
in formulas of coexistence. Yes, the crisis of our time is funda- 
mentally moral. 

President Eisenhower is to be commended for reemphasiz- 
ing moral principles in his Philadelphia address on August 24 
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when he said: “The spirit of Geneva, if it is to provide a 
healthy atmosphere for the pursuit of peace, if it is to be 
genuine and not spurious, must inspire all to a correction of 
injustices, an Observance of human rights and an end to sub- 
version organized on a world-wide scale.” 

Considering the world situation as we find it today, we must 
be constantly on the alert. We must be prepared to meet 
aggression if it comes our way. Not only must we maintain 
our military establishments at a level of strength that would 
deter a would-be aggressor, but we must also provide the best 
possible means for our Civil Defense. As safeguards for our 
nation, both are vital to our security. 

But we must face the truth, that in the modern world gen- 
uine protection is no longer to be found in material safeguards 
alone. Trenches and Maginot Lines were cancelled out a gen- 
eration ago. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans provide no more 
immunity to attack for America than the English Channel does 
for Great Britain. Guided missiles are piercing the stratosphere 
—soon they will be able to deliver a cargo of destruction across 
thousands of miles from any spot on this globe to any other 
spot. 

The only real protection remaining is the spirit of man. 
Consequently we cannot afford to compromise with moral 
principles. In the moral world there is no golden mean be- 
tween virtue and vice, there can be no averaging of opposites. 
Our obligation, even in selfish terms of survival, is not to find 
an accommodation with evil, but to oppose it and in the end 
to overcome it. That is why I continue to urge that we do all 
we can to win the present “Cold War.” And I firmly believe 
that we can win it. 

We have fallen nowadays into the habit of dividing time 
into labeled “ages"—the Steam Age, the Atomic Age, the 
Electronic Age. But the basic moral guiding lines are ageless. 
They are the values distilled from man’s total experience. Pre- 
cisely because we now have in our hands such immense natural 
forces, we need a sure anchorage in the soul. We need a 
renewed and revitalized emphasis on basic elements like truth 
and justice, loyalty and love. 

Some years ago Winston Churchill summed it up better 
than I can. “Man in this moment of history,” he said, “has 
emerged in greater supremacy over the forces of nature than 
has ever been dreamed of before. He has it in his power to 
solve quite easily the problems of material existence. He has 
conquered the wild beasts, and has even conquered the insects 
and the microbes. There lies before him, if he wishes, a golden 
age of peace and progress. All is in his hand. He has only to 
conquer his last and worst enemy—himself.” 

But who can best alert and guide humanity under the new 
conditions we face? I do not think that the scientist—con- 
cerned with physical forces, and the politician—dealing with 
men as he finds them, are adequate for this task. The challenge 
must be met primarily by Religion, which has the greatest 
responsibility and the finest opportunity to advance the good 
cause of Peace on Earth. 

Man must be awakened to the fact that, as never before, 
he as his brother's keeper. The human race must be made aware 
that unethical conduct now amounts to race suicide—that 
man’s true progress and real security are to be found in the 
principles of universal morality. 

Science is coming close to providing a universal storehouse 
of plenty; but that will avail us nothing unless Religion leads 
mankind to practice the principles of universal morality. 

The final test of Science is not whether its accomplishments 
add to our comfort, knowledge and power, but whether it 
adds to our dignity as men, our sense of truth and beauty. It 
is a test Science cannot pass alone and unaided. I dare to 
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suggest that the major burden rests on Religion—to show to 
all men and institutions the way to life based on a foundation 
of moral principles. 

To provide a peaceful and happy life on this earth for all 
God's children, Science alone is not enough. Man's yearnings 
require the satisfactions he receives from Religion. Today, 
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both Religion and Science have vital roles to play. They must 
play them together in a common effort. 

The University of Notre Dame with her record of splendid 
achievements stands as an inspiring symbol of that partnership. 
I am at once humble and proud, and above all grateful, to 
accept your honorary degree. Thank you and God bless you 


Labor Union 


Monopolies? 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BECOMING COLLECTIVE COERCION 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, LL. D., Senior Member of the Law Firm, Davies, Richberg, Tydings, Beebe & Landa; Former 
General Counsel and Chairman, National Recovery Administration; Co-Author, Railway Labor Act and National Industrial 
Recovery Act 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, September 26, 1955 


BOUT 20 years ago I spoke in Detroit as an official 
New Dealer, and, I might say, as a long tried and 
accepted friend of organized labor. 

Ten years ago I spoke here to the Economic Club on a 
labor peace program, and the labor unions by that time, and 
then as now, didn’t regard favorably a proposal for an effective 
peace program. In fact, I had become by that time well recog- 
nized as an enemy of labor because I was starting to forward 
labor peace. 

Since then, in the last 10 years, the labor unions have 
enormously increased their power, political and economic, 
and they are, in my judgment, more virulent than ever in their 
Opposition to anything which would really mean industrial 
peace. So now I am speaking for aggressive action by the 
public which wants peace against those who do not want 
peace. 

Now, I didn’t know exactly how I would explain my 
present situation. When I came down on the train, I caught 
a cold in my shoulder, and have been suffering from a wry 
neck ever since, and so I think I can introduce myself candidly 
and exactly as a stiff neck reactionary. In other words, I react 
to anything which I regard as against the public interest and 
against the interests of individual liberty. 

The question which was really handed to me by your 
genial dictator, Mr. Crow, is "HOW SHALL WE DEAL 
WITH LABOR UNION MONOPOLIES?” To forestall an 
indignant question from union men: What do you mean by 
“labor union monopolies?” 1 am going to begin with two 
assurances 

First. | am not charging organized labor with any intentions 
or designs not openly asserted by the outstanding leaders of 
organized labor. 

Second. 1 am not charging these leaders with any greater 
wickedness than the inevitable ambition of human beings to 
expand autocratic powers so that they become destructive of 
the essential liberties of other people. 


UNIONS SEEK TO ELIMINATE COMPETITION 
BETWEEN THEMSELVES 
To prove my first point, I think I need only quote again, 
as I have in the past, the official declaration of the American 
Federation of Labor in the Supreme Court of the United 
States that “workers cannot thrive, but can only die under 
competition between themselves,” and that their freedom of 
Organization “must comprehend the right to eliminate wage 


competition between individual employees.” In addition to 
this long-standing and oft-repeated declaration, it is evident, 
in the prevailing demand for merger or close collaboration 
between all unions, that labor leaders are seeking also to 
eliminate all competition between unions, except their in 
evitable competition to obtain and retain as many members 
as possible. 

To make my second point clear—and that is that I have 
no personal feeling or desire to attribute any particular 
viciousness to these men ] once received the private Ccx- 
planation of John L. Lewis, when he publicly denounced m« 
as “a renegade from labor who had turned against the breast 
that had suckled him,” and then he told me personally there 
was ‘nothing personal” in his critical statement. There is 
going to be nothing personal in anything I say about labor 
leadership today, any more than there was in whar John | 
Lewis said. 


UNIONS MONOPOLISTIC 


The first thing to be made plain, I think, is how organized 
labor has been advancing from a highly competitive force in 
a system of private enterprise into the position gradually of 
a monopolistic controller of a more and more socialized 
economy. 

Those who have studied, or have long memories, know 
that when the Sherman Law was passed in 1890 there was a 
rapidly growing fear among the American people that in 
creasing business combinations and concentrations of econom 
ic power were threatening us with a controlled economy 

It was somewhat of a shock, particularly to organized labor, 
that in our early experience under the Sherman Law its 
restraints were held applicable to ordinary and not unreason 
able activities of the unions. As a result, with the support of 
a friendly public opinion, the Clayton Act was passed in 1914 
definitely providing for an exemption of labor organizations 
from prosecution under the Sherman Law when lawfully 
carrying out their legitimate objects. 


Norris-LAGUARDIA ACT 
However, the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 1920s 
held this exemption of labor unions to be so limited that 
further agitation arose against what was regarded as an in 
creasing abuse of the injunctive powers of the federal courts 
This resulted in the passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
and I .say state that I always confess all my sins: I was one 
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of the co-authors of that Act. That Act extended the definition 
of a labor dispute to cover a wide range of controversies. It 
then restricted the issuance of injunctions so as to make it 
difficult for the federal courts to exercise much judicial control 
over union activities, particularly in strikes. 


PROTECTED BY COURTS 

The judicial pendulum then swung strongly toward the 
labor side until today, under decisions of the Supreme Court, 
there is a practical exemption of labor unions from prosecu- 
tion in the federal courts for monopolistic practices, including 
the lawless carrying on of what are clearly illegitimate objects 
of labor organization 

One case—and I'm not going to bore you with a legalistic 
argument or discussion—in the Supreme Court should make 
the situation Clear 

The origin of this case lay in the action of the electrical 
workers’ union in establishing, by a series of contracts with 
business managers, a practical monopoly in the supply of 
electrical equipment in New York City. There is no doubt 
that this was accomplished; this isn't my conclusion; because, 
when the case came to the Supreme Court, ( Allen Bradley Co. 
v. Local Union No. 3, 324 U. S. 797), the opinion of the 
Court defined the agreement involved as follows: “....It 
intended to and did restrain trade and monopolize the supply 
of electrical equipment in the New York City area to the 
exclusion of equipment manufactured in and shipped in from 
other states, and did also control its price and discriminate 
between its would-be customers.” Then the Court said: “Our 
problem in this case is therefore a very narrow one—do labor 
unions violate the Sherman Act when, in order to further 
their Own interests as wage earners, they aid and abet busi- 
nessmen to do the precise things which that Act prohibits?” 

The Court then observed that Congress did not intend to 
give labor unions the power to destroy a competitive economy, 
and the Court asserted very vigorously: 

“Seldom, if ever, has it been claimed before, that by 
permitting labor unions to carry on their own activities, 
Congress intended completely to abdicate its constitu- 
tional power to regulate interstate commerce and to 
empower interested business groups to shift our society 
from a competitive to a monopolistic economy.” 


DrsTROY COMPETITION 

The Court acknowledges the inconsistency in a law which 
provided that labor unions alone could destroy competition, 
but not in combination with business groups, and then held: 

“This, it is argued, brings about a wholly undesirable 
result—one which leaves labor unions free to engage 
in conduct which restrains trade. But the desirability of 
such an exemption of labor unions is a question for the 
determination of Congress.” 

That is known, sometimes, in irreverent circles, as 

“passing the buck.” 

The curious final ruling of the Supreme Court in this case 
was to the effect that a labor union and a group of employers 
could not amicably make such a monopolistic agreement as 
was effective in New York City. But when a union proceeded 
one by one against employers and, by use of its so-called 
economic power, compelled employers one by one to make 
monopolistic agreements, this inevitable restraint of trade 
would be beyond the power of the federal courts to prevent 
by invocation of the Sherman Act. 

In summary I can say that, in the series of Supreme Court 
opinions which have resulted in the sanctioning of the 
exercise of monopolistic powers by labor unions, there have 
been vigorous dissents, the late Chief Justice Hughes having 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


been one of the notable dissenters. So I think there may be 
a just criticism of the Supreme Court majority—by a humble 
member of the bar of the court such as myself—whose 
opinions have been largely responsible for permitting labor 
unions by lawless activities for illegitimate objects to extend 
a monopoly power wider and wider in American industry. 


SUPREME COURT CRITICIZED 


Ir seems to me the Supreme Court is particularly to be 
criticized for such a decision as in the Apex case (310 U. S. 
469) where the dissenting opinion of Chief Justice Hughes 
pointed out that the evidence disclosed “a sit-down strike in 
its most aggravated and illegal form,” and where he summar- 
ized the lawless activities of the union as follows: 

“When the Union demanded a closed shop agreement 
and, on its refusal, declared the strike, only eight of the 
Company's twenty-five hundred employees were members 
of the Union. The Company's plant was seized and held 
for several weeks. Its machinery and equipment were 
‘wantonly demolished or damaged to the extent of many 
thousands of dollars.’ 

“There was not merely a stoppage of production, but 
there was also a deliberate prevention of the shipment 
of finished goods to customers outside the State.” 

Well now, in view of such an admitted state of facts, it 
might seem clear to a straight-thinking citizen that, when a 
law explicitly exempted from its prosecution only the “lawful” 
activities of an organization in carrying out its “legitimate 
objects,” the exemption could not be legally extended to 
protect the violent lawlessness of a union representing only 
eight of twenty-five hundred employees which sought to 
compel an employer to make a closed shop agreement, forcing 
all his employees to join the union or lose their jobs. 

I am not going to bore you with any repetition of the 
tortuous reasoning by which the Supreme Court has re-written 
and expanded the statute law. But I think it may be appropri- 
ate at this stage for me to quote the reply of the late Chief 
Justice Taft which I heard when an eminent lawyer rose to 
argue before him that the Court simply could not construe a 
statute to read as the Court had apparently construed it, in 
an opinion. only a few months before. After this had been 
repeated several times by the lawyer, saying: “But, Your 
Honor, the Court cannot possibly construe the statute to 
mean that,” the amiable Chief Justice Taft leaned over 
chuckling and said, “Mr. B., I think you underestimate the 
powers of the Supreme Court.” I am afraid, unfortunately 
for many lawyers and for the good of the country, it is 
becoming more and more difficult every year to underestimate 
the powers of the Supreme Court. I won't refer to any recent 
cases so that we won't have any discussion of any other 
subject. 

17 MILLION MEMBERS 

Now we come to the crucial question, which was pro- 
pounded for me to discuss: How shall we deal with labor 
union monopolies? There is no doubt of their existence. We 
have today something like 17,000,000 wage earners organized 
in unions of enormous size and power. These unions are 
entrenched in the economic power which goes with the 
ability to paralyze a single plant or an entire industry by 
merely a concerted refusal to work. In addition, these unions, 
by their numbers of voters allied in self-interest and organized 
for political action, are able to obtain favoring legislation and 
administration and to prevent even mild limitations upon 
their exercise of dictatorial powers. 

These unions are able to pursue their objectives, not only 
by lawful methods in peacefully and concertedly stopping 
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work, but also by the use of lawless force and violence, un- 
checked by judicial or executive enforcement of the criminal! 
laws. These laws protect life and property against all kinds 
of fraud, coercion and violence except those practiced by 
labor organizations for the unlawful purpose of preventing 
men from obtaining employment by employers who want to 
employ them. 
PROTESTS VIOLENCE 


Many years ago, when I was legal adviser to a large number 
of labor organizations, I undertook to protest to the head of 
one of them, who was a genial, humane person, against the 
use of violent tactics which I felt he could more effectively 
discourage. He did not like, as a matter of fact, what was 
going on, particularly as his union was not very strong and 
public opinion was being alienated. But he said to me with a 
sigh: “Don, a strike ain't no pink tea.” 

Let us be candid with one another about this. A strike is 
never a pink tea. As a matter of fact, a strike is a great hard- 
ship to most of the men who engage in it. In a long strike 
they are bound to lose more than the value of anything they 
may personally gain. They:must be emotionally aroused to 
feel that they are fighting through necessity for something 
they ought to have. Under such emotion, men are not inclined 
to be reasonable or peaceful. They don't need much encourage- 
ment to be individually Jawless; and, in mass picketing and 
such concerted action, they will incline to sadistic cruelty. 


LEGISLATION URGED 

I don’t think this is the time nor place to discuss in detail 
anything in the nature of anti-strike legislation. What I mean 
by anti-strike is particularly legislation to curb violence in 
strikes. But it is appropriate to say that, to check the growing 
monopoly power of organized labor, it would be wise to 
write national and state laws to insure the enforcement of 
the ordinary criminal laws in labor disputes, just as they are 
enforced in all other conflicts of human interest. 

This might not end the venality or political timidity of 
local officials who won't enforce the law against union labor 
But if there were adequate national and state laws to forbid 
and prevent labor violence there would always be at least 
the possibility of imposing direct responsibility for keeping 
the peace upon the governor of a state and upon the President 
of the United States. And behind them stand the armed 
forces of the states and the nation. It is the duty of these 
forces to preserve the people of the United States and their 
liberties not only from foreign aggression, but also from 
domestic violence and anarchy. 


VIOLENCE UNION WEAPON 


There was a hope once that, when the labor organizations 
obtained greater strength in numbers and better legal pro- 
tection for their legitimate activities, they would cease to use 
organized violence to accomplish their ends. It was the belief 
of many friends of labor, such as myself, that the legal and 
economic disadvantages of the unions furnished excuses for 
criminal conduct which would disappear when a genuine 
balance of economic power made collective bargaining a two- 
sided business. Unfortunately, we have seen, as collective 
bargaining has grown so one-sided as now to be collective 
coercion, labor unions insist on retaining and using the sup- 
plemental weapon of personal violence to enforce their de- 
mands. 

Without disregarding a long line of extensive and vicious 
uses of criminal force, let me refer to three recent examples, 
no one of which carried with it any possible justification for 
the crimes with which union demands were supported. 
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First. In a strike against the Southern Telephone Company, 
property was damaged extensively and individuals assaulted 
with a recklessness and frequency which made perfectly ab- 
surd the protests of union officials that they did not condone 
such wrong-doing 

Second. In a strike against the Louisville-Nashville Railroad, 
bridges were dynamited and burned, individuals were assaulted 
and homes terrorized, in aid of a strike maintained by the 
so-called conservative railway unions. 

Third. In a long strike, which still exists, against the Kohler 
Company in Wisconsin, the C.LO. people have been guilty 
of every sort of terrorism, resulting in the death of at least 
one man, wholesale injuries to others, and much destruction 
of property. In addition, city authorities have been so intimi 
dated that it has been impossible to deliver supplies needed 
by the Kohler Company not only through Sheboygan, but 
also through such a large port as that of Milwaukee, Wiscon 
sin. 

CAMPAIGNS OF TERRORISM PERMITTED 

Sometimes it seems incredible, in a country where men 
are sent to jail constantly for street fighting, or stealing, or 
destroying property, in minor degree, that great, so-called 
“respectable” organizations of labor are permitted to carry 
forward openly campaigns of violence and terrorism to sup 
port themselves in exercising an economic power which, even 
without accompanying violence, is so great as to make col 
lective bargaining almost a mockery 

Turning aside from what seems to me the obvious need 
to prevent labor unions from increasing their monopoly 
power through wholesale and willful violations of the criminal 
law, let me call attention to two urgent needs for legal action 
to restrain this growing despotic power. First, is a legal res 
traint on compulsory unionism. Second, is a clear, enforceable 
limitation on the exemption of the unions from the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 

CONDEMNS CLOSED SHOP 


Compulsory unionism is an evil which has grown into vast 
Size and consequence in recent years. In earlier times there 
was some defense under some circumstances for a union 
demand for a closed shop. Unions were struggling under 
legal handicaps and against an employer bargaining power 
which heavily outweighed their own. It was not unreasonable 
for a union, having obtained recognition and a contract with 
an employer, to wish to insure itself against immediate com 
petition with non-unionists. It was not unreasonable for an 
employer sometimes to feel that he would have better relations 
with an entirely unionized force, and would have protection 
against competing unions or minority factions, if he made a 
closed shop contract with the prevailing labor managers 

But as the unions grew in size and extended their bargain 
ing from single employers to regional groups and ultimately 
to all the substantial employers in an industry, the establish 
ment of a union closed shop began to invest a strong union 
with entirely too much coercive power over, not only a 
regional group of employers, but over an: entire industry 
Thus, as we moved out of the early era into the later era of 
national strikes, with the paralysis of entire industries doing 
infinite harm, it became evident that the closed shop was 
such a menace that it could no longer be tolerated. 


COMPULSORY MEMBERSHIP 


In this situation arose the pretense of a compromise with 
sound principle in the acceptance of what is called the union 
shop. The only good feature of the union shop is that an 
employer is permitted to seek employees outside of the ranks 
of union members. But the vital wrong in the union shop 
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is that under such a contract every employee must, willy-nilly, 
become and remain a member of the union after he is em- 
ployed. This means that countless liberty-loving persons who 
for One reason or another do not want to join a union are 
compelled to do so in order to earn a living 

The stock union argument, that the union represents all 
the employees, works for their benefit and should be supported 
by them, is just a travesty upon individual liberty. The unions 
impose upon their members, by dues and assessments and 
otherwise, a host of obligations to support the union policies 
and activities which go far beyond the narrow field of bar- 
gaining over wages and working conditions. 

The unions have become the political spokesmen for their 
members, and, despite minor legal limitations, they are able 
to use the funds contributed by their members to support 
public policies, social and political programs and propaganda, 
with which a large part of their membership may entirely 


disagree 
VIOLATES CONSTITUTION 


To me it is an outrage that an American citizen should be 
compelled to be a member of a political organization to whose 
policies and programs he is opposed. To me it is an outrage 
that a free American should be compelled to join and to sup- 
port and to submit to the discipline of any private organiza- 
tion to which he does not wish to belong. The United States 
Constitution and the Constitutions of all the states carry with 
them guarantees of civil rights that are—no matter what any 
court or commission or anyone else says—I say flagrantly 
violated by compulsory unionism. It is as simple as that. We 
have Constitutional guarantees of civil liberties that are 
violated if a man can be compelled to join an organization 
and submit to it in order to earn a living 

There are today 18 stares which forbid all forms of com- 
pulsory unionism. Although the union shop contract ts toler- 
ated in the Taft-Hartley Act, there is a saving clause per- 
mitting the enforcement of these contrary state laws. 

One of the major drives of the unions today is to repeal 
and to stop the extension of these state laws. It should be a 
vital pare of the political thinking of all American citizens 
to extend the prohibition of compulsory unionism in both 
federal and state laws. This is one method of dealing with 
the growing labor union monopoly which is obvious and 


pra tical 


URGES CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Heretofore 1 explained how the improper exemption of 
labor organizations from prosecutions under the anti-trust 
acts has grown. The remedy for this evil is clearly that 
pointed out in the Supreme Court opinion to which I referred. 
A definite limitation of the exemption of the labor unions 
should be enacted by Congress 

All that is necessary is to write in plain terms a new 
definition of what the federal law means in exempting labor 
unions from the anti-trust acts when “lawfully carrying out 
the legitimate objects” thereof. 

If | had the drafting of such a law, I should define the 
word “lawfully” to include only peaceful, orderly activities, 
but not “any uses of fraud, force, violence or intimidation 
Or any Conspiracy to violate or to prevent enforcement of any 
law of the United States or of one of the several states.” 

In addition, in order to release the shackles placed on the 
federal courts by federal statutes as they have been interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, there should be a provision in the law 
that nothing in the Clayton Act or the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
should restrict the jurisdiction of a federal court to issue an 
injunction against a labor organization, or its members or 
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supporters, against conduct which is found to be not “lawfully 
carrying out the legitimate objects of such an organization. 


RE-APPRAISAL NEEDED 


Of course nothing which has been suggested in the way 
of dealing with the growing labor union monopolies can be 
made effective except through political action which must 
be based on a widespread re-appraisal of the social value and 
the public service rendered by labor unions. 

I realize the difficulty in developing such a public opinion. 
There has grown up in this country an enormous body of 
public opinion which, despite their many abuses of power, 
always comes to the support of labor unions in critical con- 
flicts. These unions are rightly regarded as institutions which 
can be fostered to serve worthy purposes. But there have been 
terrifying revelations in thousands of pages of testimony re- 
garding the evils perpetrated by many unions under criminal, 
subversive or reckless leadership. Certainly no one can read 
these official records of organized crime, extortion and dis- 
loyalty—and I have read hundreds and hundreds of pages 
of them— without realizing that legal prevention and restraint 
of the growth and inevitable abuse of such private powers are 
urgently needed. 


LABOR LEADERS AMBITIOUS 


As I indicated before, the leaders of organized labor are 
ambitious human beings. They will not voluntarily abandon 
powers of public influence and private profit that grow greater 
every day. They will continue to expand their powers until 
their abuse and their menace to the public welfare become 
so great that something in the nature of a revolutionary 
struggle will be necessary to relieve the American people 
from the domination of the latest autocracy which threatens 
internally to destroy our constitutional form of government 
and our constitutional liberties. 

It would be far better for the American people to begin 
today to take away from the labor unions the special privi- 
leges and despotic powers which are undermining our indus- 
trial health, while this can still be done without a conflict 
approaching the intensity and cruelty of a civil war. Such a 
political struggle would be a bitter battle, but it would be 
one which would greatly serve the American people to reduce 
the menace of foreign aggression as well as to halt the spread 
of intolerable domestic lawlessness, 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOLLOWING SPEECH 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have a few questions, Mr. Rich- 
berg, and I will submit them to you briefly. 

(Reading Question) “DOES NOT THE EXPERIENCE 
OF ARGENTINA WITH ITS PERON LABOR MONOP- 
OLY INDICATE WHAT COULD OCCUR IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 

DONALD R. RICHBERG: I nearly always give too long 
an answer to any question. I think I can answer that one 
fairly briefly. I think you can add to the Argentine experience 
a remembrance of what happened under Hitler in Germany, 
under Mussolini in Italy, and finally what happened in Russia. 
The first thing that happens is the organization of labor in a 
militant organization to take control of government. Then 
after labor has been organized and accepted a dictatorship 
for that purpose—something that Marx called a dictatorship 
of the proletariat—then they find the dictatorship of the 
proletariat always means first a dictatorship over labor, because 
otherwise it isn't going to succeed and there won't be any 
dictatorship. So that the Peron experience in Argentina 
simply reflects what has happened in every single country 
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where they have been successful in creating a strong labor 
party, enough to take over such a dictatorial attitude. I think 
England was very fortunate in the fact that their Labor Gov- 
ernment didn’t last long enough so they had to become com- 
pletely dictatorial. And their failure to succeed without 
dictation indicates very clearly why they had a Conservative 
triumph eventually. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “SHOULD 
UNION DUES BE ALLOWED TO BE USED FOR POLITI- 
CAL PURPOSES? I REFER PARTICULARLY TO UNION 
DUES RAISED THROUGH CLOSED SHOP AND UNION 
SHOP CLAUSES.” I believe you answered that. 

DONALD R. RICHBERG: I don’t think it needs further 
answer. I think it is perfectly obvious that a large share of 
the union dues do not go into what is purely collective bar- 
gaining activities. In fact in many unions that I have known 
about, they have had a different fund, a so-called “protection 
fund” which handled all their negotiations and matters of 
that kind, and then they had other funds into which a large 
part of their dues, assessments, etcetera, went. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “DOES THE 
UNION OR CLOSED SHOP VIOLATE THE CONSTITU- 
TION? SPECIFICALLY, (1) FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY, 
and (2), the THIRTEENTH, INVOLUNTARY SERVI- 
TUDE.” 

DONALD R. RICHBERG: That again I will try to answer 
very briefly because I've written one or two briefs on the 
subject—and a brief, you know, is several hundred pages long 
I think, as a matter of fact, that the closed shop violates the 
First Amendment to the Constitution, being in violation of 
free press, free speech, freedom of religion and freedom of 
assembly. I think it violates the Fifth Amendment because it 
is taking property without due process of law. I think it 
violates the Thirteenth Amendment because it results in a 
practical involuntary servitude. I think it violates the Ninth 
Amendment which provides that the rights not granted in 
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the Constitution are retained by the people. That's very poor, 
Judge. You'll excuse me for having said it. I wouldn't argue 
it in your court that way. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IF WE HAD 
INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING IN MOST LARGE 
INDUSTRIES, WOULD A CONSEQUENCE BE GOVERN 
MENTAL INTERFERENCE WITH THE BARGAINING 
PROCESS?” 

DONALD R. RICHBERG: I think one of the inevitable 
effects of the whole modern movement of labor towards in 
dustry-wide bargaining, towards industry-wide organization 
and industry-wide control is that you come to a place where 
the whole situation becomes intolerable except from the 
standpoint of some protection of public interest. That is why 
I think there is something fundamentally wrong and mistaken 
in the blind point of view of some of the union leaders who 
don't think they are Socialists and don’t think they are work 
ing toward big government, and yet they are constantly 
Carrying out policies which inevitably create big government 
as the only answer for the public at large to big labor. If you 
get any one dominant power, you are bound to find somebody 
go to the government to try to beat it. Labor went to the 
government to try to beat the employers’ power. Now then, 
not only the employers but the rest of the people—and there 
are a lot more than there will be in union labor—will go to 
the government inevitably when they find they are being 
oppressed. And they will find they are being oppressed the 
wider and wider you get industry-wide bargaining, uniformity 
of wages, uniform conditions, closed shop, compulsory unions, 
etcetera. I think the inevitable result will be that labor will 
have to control the government in order to maintain its 
power. Therefore, it will be a struggle for the control of the 
government. And that is what I have written on recently on 
several occasions: why we are moving toward a Socialist labor 
government, because labor unions themselves, intentionally 
or unintentionally, are driving us in that same direction 
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R. CHAIRMAN and members of the American Cor- 
M rectional Association, before addressing myself to the 
subject assigned, I wish to bring you greetings from 
the Attorney General of the United States, the Honorable 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., who is immensely interested in our 
society becoming a better place in which to live through a 
more effective coordination of the resources of law and parole 
Secondly, I would like to express my personal gratitude for the 
very kind invitation to address this Eighty-Fifth Congress of 
Correction which was extended through the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association. 

The members of the United States Board of Parole including 
its Youth Division feel that closer association with other 
agencies interested in the broad field of corrections can be 
mutually beneficial in our efforts to do a better job in our 
respective areas of responsibility, and I am delighted to have 


the opportunity to speak this morning on the subject of 
Parole and the Law.” 

Oddly enough Parole and the Law have not been treated 
together by many writers in the correctional field. It seems 
as though, all too often, the persons operating in the two dis 
ciplines have moved in their separate vacuums, except as they 
have collided in the courts over some claim of violation or 
denial of a legal right. 

Law may be defined as a device to influence human conduct 
in socially acceptable ways and to deter it from anti-social 
ways. In a broad sense we could define parole in substantially 
the same way and conclude that the objectives of both are 
very Closely related. Upon closer scrutiny, however, it appears 
that the goals of law and parole stretch in opposite directions 
The object of criminal law is punishment as a deterrent from 
we call of 


undesirable conduct which a crime. The object 
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parole is rehabilitation of a criminal offender through super- 
vision and guidance so that he will be unlikely to return to 
anti-social conduct. Some of our colleagues have gone so far 
as to say that punishment is not a deterrent to crime and that 
our concentration should be exclusively on reformation and 
rehabilitation; that people who are advanced in their thinking 
have gotten away from the old idea of punishment as an 
effective means of instilling desirable social conduct; that there 
is no value in punishment as a curative device. Some have 
gone so far as to urge that the walls of our prisons could 
‘come tumbling down.” I am not prepared to go this far. 
Punishment is still an ingredient in the imposition of sentence 
by our judges and in our parole statutes which the duly elected 
representatives of society have enacted. For instance, listen to 
one of our federal judges: “There must be punishment for the 
crime committed ... ,” or take a look at the federal parole 
statute which does not permit eligibility for parole considera- 
tion of adult offenders until they have served at least a third 
of their sentence, or after fifteen years if sentenced for life 
or forty-five years or more. Even when we get to parole con- 
sideration, whether a man is a good risk on the streets is not 
the sole criteria. Some inmates are definitely intelligent and 
competent enough to comply with the most stringent condi- 
tions of supervision during the period of their sentence follow- 
ing their eligibility for parole, and yet because of the nature 
of their offense it is felt that their release on parole at the 
time of their eligibility would not be compatible with the wel- 
fare of society. 

Law has been defined above and the suggestion has been 
made that in terms of broad objectives parole might be defined 
in substantially the same way. However, before going further 
in this discussion we should get before us a clear definition 
of parole. Webster defines parole as a “conditional and re- 
vocable release . . . of a prisoner with indeterminate or unex- 
pired sentence.” My former professor of criminology at the 
University of Illinois, Doctor Donald R. Taft, in his book 
criminology defines parole as the “release from prison after 
part of the sentence has been served, the prisoner, still in 
custody and under supervision, being permitted at large in 
the community under stated conditions until discharged, and 
liable to return to the institution for violation of any of these 
conditions.” The United States Board of Parole defines parole 
as “the release of a convicted offender under supervision, and 
under certain restrictions and requirements, after he has served 
a portion of his sentence in a penal institution.” The National 
Probation and Parole Association has organized a series of six 
statements in its second preliminary draft of “Principles and 
Standards for Parole” to express the concept of parole. All 
of these definitions and statements make it clear that parole ts 
not clemency or a grant of forgiveness, but regulatory reforma- 
tion 


PAROLE AS A RIGHT VERSUS PAROLE AS A PRIVILEGE 


From time to time parole boards are confronted with the 
contention that parole is a matter of right, rather than a 
privilege, even though the courts have spoken rather definitely 
on the subject. If we assume parole is a right, it is exercised 
by the inmate on attaining a certain status. It approximates 
a right in the Federal Youth Corrections Act which guarantees 
at least a try on parole for two years in certain instances. The 
factors which could still restrict parole, assuming it to be a 
right, are inaccurate or poorly thought-out methods of com- 
puting time, and ineligibility for the prescribed status for a 
certain period or the loss of status due to forfeited good time. 
If we called parole a right it is conceivable that the following 
factors would serve to safeguard the right: a formal request 
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for a reconsideration, statutory requirements for periodic re- 
consideration and a petition for resentence. 

Regardless of our speculation as to whether parole is a 
right and the persistence of some of those known in prison 
parlance as “jailhouse lawyers” that parole is a right, the 
cases uniformly hold that parole is not a vested right. From 
a purely legal point of view and according to parole statutes, 
parole is a matter of grace and not of right. The federal parole 
statute of 1913 provided that prisoners serving definite terms 
were eligible for parole on the service of one-third of their 
sentence. This limitation still prevails, except in the case of 
life sentences or sentences of forty-five years or more, in which 
instances the inmate must serve at least fifteen years before 
he becomes eligible for parole. Parole is a privilege accorded 
at the discretion of the paroling authority. The intent of the 
framers of the parole law is to provide a latitude which will 
permit the parole board to develop techniques to change basic 
attitudes. It is not an unbridled discretion, but one restricted 
by the ineligibility of certain offenders for parole, the time 
which must expire before eligibility is established under 
statute, and the waiver by an inmate of his privilege to file 
an application for parole consideration. 

Some of the factors which safeguard the exercise of discre- 
tion are carefully drawn appointment provisions for Board 
Members. Members of the United States Board of Parole must 
be especially trained, experienced and have attained recogni- 
tion in the fields of law, medicine, criminology, penology, 
psychology or sociology. We have on the federal Board a 
psychologist, a sociologist, a former warden, a former State 
parole director, two former probation officers whose formal 
training was in law, and two lawyers. We feel this cross-section 
of backgrounds and experiences gives us a quasi-judicial ad- 
ministrative agency of delicate balance, with representation of 
relevant points of view and necessary disciplines—psychologi- 
cal, penological, sociological and legal. All of these points of 
view are rarely found in any one person. The systematic ex- 
change of views and ideas in individual cases by such a Board 
and a consensus of a majority of three out of five in decisions 
to grant, deny or revoke parole gives substantial validity to 
Board actions. Also, the fact that the Board has jurisdiction 
to hear and pass upon applications for parole in thirty-one 
institutions located in various parts of the United States and 
yet has the opportunity to sit em bamc, discuss similar and 
contrasting factual situations in a central office before deciding 
a case enables the Board to avoid great disparity and unbal- 
anced justice in its decisions. Such a modus operandi makes a 
high degree of uniformity realizable without the rigidity of 
conformity. 

Appointment of Board Members by the President of the 
United States and confirmation by the Senate after a thorough 
investigation by the Federal Bureau of Investigation insures 
a careful screening as to fitness and integrity. Definiteness of 
tenure (six years) makes the positions more attractive than 
if they were appointments at the pleasure of the appointing 
officer. 


PAROLE BOARD FUNCTIONS 


The functions of a parole board should be clearly and fully 
defined by law, in order that there may be no “gray lines” 
of authority, obfuscation of authority or unassigned areas of 
responsibility. The law can be an effective support of parole 
if its definition of functions is succinct. The board of parole 
should be given the responsibility for the exercise of all quasi- 
judicial functions with respect to the granting, denying and 
revoking of parole, reparoling and re-releasing conditionally, 
the establishment of rules and regulations with reference to 
parole and parole supervision, the imposition or modification 
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of the conditions of parole or conditional release, the issuance 
of warrants and orders of revocation, and the establishment of 
general parole policies. It is submitted that these matters 
should be clearly legislated. 


THE THEORY OF PAROLE 


The theory of parole is that eventually most prisoners will 
be released from confinement and it is better to release them 
at the most opportune time when there is a strong probability 
that they will live and remain at liberty without violating the 
law and their release will not be incompatible with the welfare 
of society—the time when it is better for the prisoner and 
society that he be released to spend the remainder of his sen- 
tence under supervision and helpful guidance. Without parole 
the prisoner is belched forth into the community at the end of 
his sentence without the benefit of a competent and under- 
standing counselor during the most critical period of his 
transition from a controlled situation to a free society. Parole 
stresses the importance of continuing outside the prison walls 
the process begun inside the walls of modifying conduct pat- 
terns by fundamentally changing the individual offender. Thus 
it is an important procedural and administrative phase of 
criminal law. Some of the fringe benefits of parole are: (1) 
the saving of the expense of incarceration, (2) aid to the 
inmate's dependents; and (3) the improvement in the inmate's 
morale. The first fringe benefit referred to should not be a 
factor in determining the wisdom of parole in a given case. 
The second and third fringe benefits might well be factors. 
Human warmth in parole board members is as essential as 
it is in our judiciary, however, neither should allow sympathy 
to dominate their better judgment in considering the merits 
of a case. 

PAROLE SELECTION 


At the point of parole selection the law is neither a guide 
nor a support. The members of the board of parole are left 
to their own judgment or discretion, which is merely a reflec- 
tion of their training, experience and philosophy. They indulge 
in a constant balancing of the positive against the negative 
factors in each inmate’s case in an effort to insure the release 
under supervision of only those inmates who it is felt will 
live and remain at liberty without violating the law and whose 
release is not incompatible with the welfare of society. The 
board must consider many factors in passing upon applications 
for parole. With your permission I will state some of the con- 
siderations which the United States Board of Parole evaluates 

In reaching a decision the Board makes a careful analysis 
of the prosecuting agency and presentence-investigation re- 
ports, the summary of social history including socio-economic 
factors, prepared by professionally trained institutional per- 
sonnel at the time of the inmate's admission, and “parole 
progress” or institutional rehabilitation reports, including 
psychiatric analysis, the inmate's participation in the educa- 
tional program, conduct during confinement, maturation, 
respect for authority, work reports and attitude. Among some 
of the other factors considered are the nature of the inmate's 
offense, his previous criminal record, escapes, detainers, mili- 
tary record, employment history, stability, family ties, deter- 
mination to make good, his parole plan, whether he has a suit- 
able job offer and decent surroundings to which he can return, 
whether there were extenuating circumstances, and his status 
after examination by competent doctors, recommendations of 
the United States Attorney who prosecuted the case and the 
judge who imposed sentence, and the attitude of his com- 
munity and family toward his return. 

No listing of factors weighing for and against parole can 
ever be complete. The factors mentioned are, therefore, sug- 
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gestive, not definitive, and varying emphasis is given the 
different factors as circumstances require. The important thing 
is that each pertinent factor be carefully evaluated. Serious 
damage may occur to society by hasty consideration and poor 
judgment. Also, an inmate may be damaged by being held too 
long—he may become discouraged and embittered. A man 
who walks out of prison embittered with a chip on his 
shoulder is very apt to get into trouble again. 


CONDITIONS OF PAROLE 


Conditions of parole are not enumerated in statutes but are 
administrative regulations of parolees under supervision pro- 
mulgated by a parole board by authorization of law and they 
have the full force and effect of law. The violation of a condi- 
tion of parole is mot a separate crime subject to court trial, 
conviction and a separate sentence. A parolee may, however, 
be returned to the institution for a breach of a condition as 
speedily as he may be returned for the commission of a new 
offense. In imposing conditions on parolees the board has three 
matters to weigh: (1) its discretion in imposing conditions 
of parole; (2) the facility with which violations can be 
proved; and (3) the degree of liberty desirable for parolees 

Three conditions of parole which frequently inspire con- 
troversy are: (1) associating with persons having a criminal 
background; (2) use of liquor; and (3) leaving the district, 
In the case of associating with persons having a criminal back- 
ground we have those who feel such a condition is necessary 
in order to prevent criminal contagion, gang life, and victim. 
ization. There are others who feel that such persons would 
associate anyway. With respect to the condition against the 
use of liquor some feel liquor should be prohibited because 
of the offenses that are committed while under its influence: 
its prohibition helps to guard against family instability and 
prevents the tavern from being a crime focus. There are others 
who feel realism prompts the deletion of the prohibition 
against liquor. The third common condition of prohibiting a 
parolee from leaving his district is supported to curtail nomad 
ism, exercise control and provide public protection. Those who 
feel that leaving the district should not constitute a violation 
of parole argue that mobility is an important part of national 
life and should not be too restricted. 

Reasonable minds may well differ on the advisability of cer 
tain conditions of parole. The important thing to keep in 
mind is that conditions of parole are not set up in a negative 
sense to impose restrictions on a parolee because he has slipped 
and fallen along life's highway, but they are promulgated as 
aids to him in adjusting in a period of transition. The philoso 
phy behind them is not to tie down the parolee in minutiae 
but to be of assistance in helping him to make the proper 
adjustment to society. 


DISPARITY OF SENTENCES 


There is considerable fermentation in judicial, bar associa 
tion and parole circles, and in the press over what can be done 
to reduce disparity in sentencing. This problem was the 
subject of considerable discussion in the Fourth Circuit of 
the Federal Courts (which includes Maryland, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina and West Virginia) recently, where the 
types of sentences imposed for violations of the Interstate Car 
Theft Act showed a range of from eleven to thirty-six months 
and an average of approximately twenty-seven months, 
during the fiscal years 1946 through 1954 

A Washington, D. C. daily newspaper recently carried a 
series of articles which reflected disparity of sentences im 
posed in income tax cases. When sentences imposed for the 
same Offense, involving similar factual and background situa 
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tions show a wide disparity, it not only amounts to a mis- 
carriage of justice, but in some instances creates an unhealthy 
situation in prisons where inmates compare their offenses 
and sentences. 

Inmates, their families and attorneys frequently point to 
the length of sentence one inmate received against a sub- 
stantially shorter sentence received by another inmate for 
the same offense, confined in the same institution, and 
urgently request the parole board to correct or balance the 
situation by granting a parole. 

One proposal to reduce disparity in sentences, which has 
been recommended by the American Law Institute, is to 
confer on intermediate appellate courts jurisdiction to review 
and increase or reduce sentences. Solicitor General of the 
United States Simon E. Sobeloff fully discussed this proposal 
before the Criminal Law Section of the American Bar Associ- 
ation meeting in Chicago, Illinois, August 16, 1954. The 
speech has been published in the American Bar Association 
Journal. While not advocating that this proposal would be 
the solution to the problem, Solicitor Sobeloff did state, “The 
truth is that passing sentence is too delicate and too powerful 
a function to lodge in any man’s hands entirely unsupervised,” 
and suggested “study of the desirability of providing for 
appellate review of sentences.” 

New York permits reduction of sentences on appeal in 
certain types of cases and the Military Court of Appeals re- 
views sentences as well as judgments of guilt as a matter of 
course. 

Another proposal for making possible more even-handed 
justice in sentencing, which is recommended by the National 
Probation and Parole Association, is the enactment of inde- 
terminate sentence laws in all jurisdictions. Under such laws 
the court merely passes on the guilt or innocence of the 
accused and leaves to the parole board the determination of 
the exact time to be served. In the sense that parole Doards 
are authorized to release inmates from prison earlier than 
the expiration of the court sentence they all participate to 
some extent in the determination of how long a person re- 
mains incarcerated. Many of them are authorized to terminate 
sentences by discharge earlier than the court sentence. Two 
parole boards, the California Adult Authority and the Wash- 
ington Board of Prison Terms and Paroles are actually re- 
ferred to as sentencing boards. Sentence imposing is a crime 
diagnostic process which requires a high degree of professional 
competence, keen insight, personal warmth and appreciation 
of the needs of the individual and the welfare of society. 

Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney, III, head of the 
Criminal Division, is representing the Department of Justice 
on the Committee of the American Bar Association that has 
the matter of disparity of sentences under study. The new fed- 
eral Advisory Corrections Council which is composed of 2 
Chairman appointed by the Attorney General, three federal 
judges appointed by the Chief Justice of the United States Su 
preme Court, the Chairman of the United States Board of Pa- 
role, the Chairman of the Youth Division, the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons and the Chief of the U. S. Probation Ser- 
vice, also has the matter of disparity of sentences under study 


CONCLUSION 


There are some people who feel that law should steer clear 
of the parole field, as it is a specialized branch demanding 
specialized training and that parole should steer clear of the 
law. I do not share the view that law and parole should be 
exclusive, and I believe that both law and parole can benefit 
from more cross-pollination than we have witnessed in the 
past. 





